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ABSTRACT 

The Technical coaaittee £or NC'»90« sponsored by the 
Agricultural and Hone Econoaics Experiaent Stations of 13 states 
(Alaska* Illinois, Indiana* lova, Kansas* Michigan* Minnesota* 
Missouri* Nebraska* North Dakota* Ohio* south Dakota* and Nisconsin) 
and in cooperation with the U,s« Departaent of Agriculture* has 
conpiled a basebook vhich identifies patterns of living aaong 
relatively disadvantaged faoilies and deternin<s8 factors 
significantly associated with these patterns of living for purposes 
of definition and Deasurenent applicable to descriptive 
interpretation and intensive analysis related to selective aspects of 
fanily disadvantagenent. This basebook provides an overview of 
findings fron 2*650 rural and urban fanilies in selected jireas of the 
13 cooperating states* including detailed infornation of six types: 
(1) conceptual background and objectives of the project; (2) 
conoittee organization and procedures; (3) percentage distributions 
and descrirtive interpretations of fanily characteristics within each 
of the sanpXes selected by the cooperating states; (U) sinilarities 
and differences in fanily characteristics within the selected area 
sanples fron the states* and anong sanples of rural* urban* and 
special types of populations; (5) fanily attributes associated 
significantly with an index of incone adequacy; and (6) 
reconnendations for further study of data. Exanination of nunerous 
fanily characteristics revealed extensive differences in fanily life 
situations. (JC) 
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FOREWORD 



It li wot tjusy fur th« liidlyldualu of u group of prounUwunt rest'ttich scl* 
onttotH to ^ubordlmitu themNylvi^s to the common goul of provldinu u mxxrvo 
book of basic dutu. 'I'hU Is puitlciilurly truo whow thu group is uk dlvursc 
utii thu Olio tliut WU8 Instrumental In providing thlM report. ConiiiUttnit us it 
does of mumbers from 13 states representing a variety of academlt fields 
Includhici economies, family and consumer economics, home munugtment, 
human development, psycliology, social psychology, and rural sociology, It 
is a tribute to their dedication that this basebiMik of data emerges. 

The participants In this study wilt, I am sure, derive their satisfaction 
and reward from the fact that this volume of data, representing 2,«5( fam- 
ilies In samples from widely divergent populations, will provide the basts 
R)r descriptive Interpretations and Intunslvu analyses related to selected 
aspects of family dlsadvantagement for some time to come. 

It was a rare privilege for me to watch this project develop from the early 
stages of overcoming the language barrier of diverse disciplines, through the 
multiple agonies of preparing a ct»mmon Insirument acceptable to all and 
coordinating the collection and processing of data, to the triumph of the 
Conmilttee In presenting these data so painstakingly recorded. I am con- 
fident that this significant Individual and collective achievement will set a 
high standard for studies that will eventually derive from It. 

—Herbert Kramer, 
Administrative Adviser 
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SUMMARY 



Families of our nation differ widely In the com- 
parative adequacy of their money Incomes for 
meeting basic human needs and achieving the 
standards of living they desire. Major factors that 
determine income adequacy are the sl^se, ago anJ 
sex composition, and location of the family. These 
factors were considered in the computation of an 
index of comparative income adequacy for moc . of 
the 2.650 families who were interviewed for the NC- 
90 Interregional research project on '^Factors Related 
to Patterns of Living of Disadvantaged Families." 
This bas^ebook Is a report of likenesses and dif- 
ferences In living patterns of these families and 
the relation of these patterns to extent of income 
dlsadvantagement as measured by the income index. 

The 2,650 families were randomly sampled in a 
selected area of each of 13 states, eight in the 
North Central Region and five in the other three 
regions of the United States. Four of the samples 
were from cross sections of ural small places 
(towns) of the central Missouri Valley, six rep- 
resented urban low-income areas in metropolitan 
populations, and the three ''other populations'* in- 
cluded black families in east central Texas, rural 
migrants in (/allfornia, and open-country farm and 
nonfarm families in Vermont. 

To be eligible for the studv, a family had to 
have a female homemaker under (i5 years of age 
and one or more minor children under 18 years. In 
1970 and 1971, a common interview instrument, 
instructh)n8 to Interviewers, and coding key were 
used to obtain, edit, and tabulate data from the 



2,650 families. The female homemakers were re- 
spondents for their families. Cares were punched at 
the respective stations and sent to the Kansas 
station where preliminary pnntouts were prepared 
for final editing of the da .a, After corrections had 
been made, these cards vere taken to the Missouri 
station where data were transferred to tapes for 
descriptive and analytical computations, using pro- 
grams delineated in the Statistical Package for 
Social Sciences (SPSS). 

Four general types of family ' ii'o act* ristics wore 
examined: demogra|.h!c attributes, resource fac- 
tors, social structure and process, and value ori- 
entations to education and employment. Composite 
measures were used for some of the variables. One 
of these was an Income Index obtained by 
mating a poverty threshold at an economy level 
of consumption for 1 year by a family of given 
size, sex and age composition, and location. In 
turn, this threshold was divided Into the family's 
annual c'lsposable income from all sources for the 
year preceding the Interview. The result was multi- 
plied by 100 to form an index. A family with an 
Income index under 10') was considered below a 
strict economy level of existence. Kanjllles with 
income indexes from lUO to 124 were identiilcd as 
marginally disadvantaged from an income adequacy 
point of view. 

Several sources of data were used to prepare 
measures for variables representing family size 
and type, money income, dependability of income. 
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financial commltmcnt0. and adult capability to work. 
A apodal code for occupationa was developed by 
the Texaa station. Composite variables, derived by 
totaling preceded scores for two or more Items, 
were prepared for kinship orientation, family ori* 
entatlon (nuclear vs. extended), family cohesive- 
ness, n^^rltal satisfaction, parental permissiveness, 
nelghboi<ng practices, and eight value orientations 
toward e lucatlon and employment. 

In this report, deaurlptions of family situations 
are based on percentage distributions for 120 at- 
tributes. To reflect likenesses and difft»rences within 
und among samples, distributions are reported for 
daia from each state, and samples are grouped 
by rural small places, urban low-income areas, 
and other populations. 

Extensive differences in family-life situations in the 
13 samples arc reflected by the foHowing ranges In 
percentages for attributes often found in disad- 
vantaged families. 



Demographio attributes 



One-parent family: 39"„ (Nev.) vs. 5-9?,, (Calif., 

Vt., Neb., Mo.) 
Language other than English spoken In the home: 

99'!« (Calif.), 23% (Ind.) and 20% (Hawaii) 

vs. less than 1U% (all other samples) 
Respondent's race other than white: 99-100'V. 

(Calif, and Texas), 85-87Vi (Ind., Nev. and 

Hawaii), 59".; (Ohio) and 19v'o (111.) vs. less 

than H"i (all other samples) 
Respondent's age 45 years or older: 28"i (Texas) 

vs. 10°,; (Nev. and Vt.) 
Respondent did not complete high school: 98", 

(Calif.) vs. 2l '„ (Neb.) 
Respondent employed part or full time: 61-63',, 

(Texas and Nev.) vs. 25-26",; (Vt. and Ind.) 
Husband did not complete high is"hool: 96",; (Calif. ) 

vs. 20'V, (Neb.) 
Husband in blue-collar occupation (unskilled, 

semiskilled, farming): 90-99% (Texas and 

Calif.) vs. 30;.; (Mo. and Neb.) 



Resource factors 



Total family income under $8,000: 89',; (Calif.; 

vs. 39".; (Neb.) 
Income under poverty threshold: 68".; (Calif.) 

vs. 8'.; or lower (Neb., Iowa, Kan., Mo.) 
Rent dwelling place: 79",; (Hawaii) vs. 18".; (Iowa, 

Mo.) and 3 V, (Vt.) 
Less than five rooms in home: 78 ,; (Calif.) vs. 

9-lOv, (Neb.. Iowa) 
No piped hot and cold water in home: 46-48",; 

((-alif. and Texas) vs. 10"; or lower in all 

other samples 
No telephone in home: 54",; (Calif.) vs. 15",; or 

lower (all other samples) 



Social ttruoturt and procMt 

High kinship orientation: 79% (Calif.) vs. 27% 
(Kan.) 

Low or medium family cohesiveness: 74-709b 

(Calif, and Texas) vs. 41% (Mo.) 
Low or medium marital satisfaction: 82% (Texas) 

vs. 62% (Mo.) 
Low or mixed parental permissiveness: 96-100% 

(Ind.. Nev., Calif., Texas) vs. 77-79% (Kan., 

III., Wis., Neb., Vt., Iowa) 



Valu* oriantationt 

Tendencies with respect to education: 

Concreteness: 65% (Calif.) vs. 15% (Neb.) 

Fatalism: 62 v, (Calif.) vs. 15% (Kan.) 

Authoritarianism: 43% (Texas) vs. 16% or lower 
(Iowa, Mo., 111., Wis.) 

Alienation: 35% (Texas) vs. 12% (Mo.) and 
11% (Hawaii) 
Tendencies with respect to employment: 

Concreteness: 10% (Calif.) vs. 1% or lower 
(Iowa, Neb., Wis., Vt.) 

Fatalism: 79% (Calif.) vs. 35% (Kan.. Vt.) 

Authoritarianism: 62% (Kan.) vs. 20% (Texas) 

Alienation: 74% ( Calif. ) vs. 27% ( Neb. ) 
The following is an Inventory of family character- 
istics that tend to be associated significantly with 
the index of comparative Income adequacy. For two 
teasons. only 35 of the 120 variables in the study 
are Included in the list. Chl-sc;uare tests were not 
applicable for 64 of the vnaables because of in- 
adequate expected numbers in cells of the matrices. 
Reclassification of the variables and re-examlnatlon 
of their associations with the Income index probably 
will yield items to be added to the list. The vari- 
ables listed represent only those for which tests 
'vere made for at least half of the samples in one or 
more of the three population types, and of those 
tested, at least half were significant at the 0.05 
level or lower (see table 125). 

Family size was the only variable significantly 
related to the Income index within each of the 
three population types. This was peurtly because 
computation of the index was based on minimum 
money requirements of the family, considering its 
size, age, and sex composition. In the Inventory, 
population types within which family characteristics 
tended to be associated with the income Index are 
represented by: R = rural small towns In the central 
Missouri Valley, U = urban low-income areas in 
large cities, and O « other populations. The Income 
Index was significantly associated with the following 
family characteristics. 



Demographic attributes 

Family size (R, U, O) 
Age of oldest minor child in home (O) 
One or two parents (U) 
Husband's occupational type (R) 
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Rasoure* factors 

Numbor of eurnern In the family (V, ()) 

nopondttbUlty uf Income (O) 

Financial commitmentn w u percentage d[ total 

money income (R, O) 
Commitments to credit payments (U) 
Commitments to insurance payments ( ) 
Car or trucli used for transportation ( U ) 
Taxi used for transportation (()) 
, Transpi)rtatlon problems (U) 
Home tenure (owners vs, renters) (R, V) 
Color of television in home ( R, V ) 
Newspaper read dally (R, O) 
Respondent's perceptions of: 
adequacy of family Income {V } 
her family's condition today compared with 

her parents' situation 5 years ago ( It, T ) 
family financial conditions compared with 5 

years ago (K, V ) 
family living conditions compared with oyears 

ago(R) 
money problems related to: 
food(R, V) 

spechd things kids want (R. V) 
new shoes and clothes (R, U) 
doctor, dentist, medicine (R, O) 
large bills (R) 
saving (R) 

keeping equipment and appliances in running 

order (U ) 
gas or electricity turned off (O) 



Social structure and process 

Family orientation (nuclear vs. extended) (R) 

Participation in community recreation groups 
by two-parent families (R) 

Participation in job-connected groups by two- 
parent families (O) 

Neighboring practices (()) 

Number of visits per 'month with friends from 
work (O) 

Number of visits per month with friends not 
seen at work (U. O) 



Valua oriantations 

AbHtractnesB*('Oncreteness— Kducation (V) 
Integration- Alienation-^Kmployment ( R ) 
This basebook provides detailed information about 
the purposes and procedures of the NC-UU study, 
percentage distributions of variables for samples 
from the i;i stations, and associations of selected 
variables with the Income index. In Appendix A, 
a comparative overview also is given of demographic 
characteristics in the general areas wltldn which 
samples were located, The basebtw^k Is the ftrst 
NC-91) regional publication that deals with inter- 
regional data from all cooperating states, Other 
studies are in process that encompass data from 
two or more stations, and others are expected that 
will cover selected phases of ^!ie three samples. 
In Appendix 1), a list Is given of publications, 
theses and dissertations, and other reports com- 
pleted at various stations before July 1, 1U73. 

Information In this basebook is Intended for 
several types of readers. Primarily, It can be used 
by NC-9() cooperating stations to plan further aniU- 
yses of the data available. Certain additional amU- 
yses are already under way, and others are needed 
to capitlUi^e on potentials of the data for revealing 
various combinations of factors associated with 
family disadvantagement, whether income or other- 
wise. Iiiformatlon concerning likenesses and dif- 
ferences in family attributes within and among 
the three general population types, along with signif- 
icant associations of certain variables with the in- 
come index, can be used to identify problems In 
need of further study. Some of these are noted In 
the section on recommendations. 

Poindings reported in this basebook can also be 
used by various types of personnel other than re- 
search workers. Educators, community service 
workers, community action program participants, 
policy makers, and administrators can increase 
their understandings of ways of life of families who 
differ widely In degree of adequacy of money In- 
come. These understandings, when applied to the 
general task of the worker and the community 
problems of special concern, could contribute much 
toward Improvement in qualities of life of many 
families in our nation. 



Patterns of Living Related to Income 
Poverty in Disadvantaged Families: A Basebook 

INTRODUCTION 



It is well-known that many tlnanclally dlsad* 
vuntuged familleH are to be found In our ecomuiv 
tcaity aflluent nation. Less well*known are the pile's- 
Icali economical, psycliOiogicaU and sociological 
conditions tluit tend to prevail among these families 
or the circumstances that contribute directly or 
Indirectly to their deprivation, poverty, or destitu- 
tion. Lack of these t> pes oi iiilbrmation probably 
has been a factor contributing to our nation's lim- 
ited success In reducing poverty and rehabilitating 
disadvantaged areas. 

In recent years, much concern has been shown 
for disadvantaged people in urban areas of our 
nation, especially In the declining or transforming 
sections of our cities. Less attention has been given 
to families in rural areas, many of whom also live 
In abnormally restrictive economic and social cir- 
cumstances. Preventive as well as remedial pro- 
grams are needed In both rura* and urban com- 
munities to help Individuals and families cope with 
disadvantageous conditions o!* their environments, 
To plan and carry out these programs, much in- 
formation is required concerning the kinds of re- 
straining circumstances experienced by families 
in various types of rural and urban communities. 

Family patterns of living often contribute to dls- 
advantagement and also result from circumstances 
associated with deprivation and poverty. To identify 
life patterns among r-^latlvely disadvantaged fam- 
ilies In selected area^, of the nation was the first 
general objective of this Interregional project, con- 
ducted -ooperatlvely by the Agricultural and Home 
Kconomlcs Kxperlment Stations of 13 states in four 
regions. The second broad objective was to deter- 
mine factors^ significantly associated with these 
patterns of living 8t> as to progress toward prag- 
matic Ueimltlon and measurement of ways of life In 
families who experience dlsuJvantagement In differ- 
ent forms and extents. 

As the first interregional publication from the 
project, this basebock provides an overview of find- 
ings from 2,650 rural and urban families In selected 
population areas of the 13 cooperating states. It 
Includes relatively detailed information of six types: 

a. conceptual background and objectives of the 
project; 

b. committee organization and procedures; 

c. percentaue distributions and descriptive inter- 
pretations of family characteristics within each 
of the samples selected by the cooperating 
states; 

d. similarities and differences in family charac- 
teristics 

( 1 ) within the selected area samples from the 
states, and 



( 2 ) among samples of rural, urban, and special 
types of populations; 

e. family attributes associated significantly with 
an index of income adequacy; and 

f, recommendations for further study of avail- 
able data. 

Two primary purposes have motivated the prepara- 
tion of this report. The first aim was to make 
descriptive litformation available vo researchers, 
extension woiuers, educators, public officials and 
policy makers, planners, welfare and suuUar assis- 
tance orgaiii^utions, mass media, and private cltl- 
aens. The second purpose was provide bases for 
decisions about further analyses of the available 
data by NC-UO committee members to Identify 
family attributes Involved In disadvantagement and 
also some of the environmental circumstances char- 
acteristic of deprivation, poverty, and destitution. 

To fucilltate understanding of procedures used 
to obtain data and the findings reported In this 
basebook, the general character of the study Is 
presented In brief with respect to the problem set- 
ting and the concepts of fatterns of living and dis- 
advantagement. 

The Problem Setting 

During the decade of the sixties ou** "^ation has 
experienced an accelerated awakening to the fact 
of extensive '^poverty*' in our environment of gen- 
eral affluence. Various attempts have been made 
to find ways of measuring poverty and to develop 
policies and programs to remedy and prevent It. 
Since the term '^poverty'' has ci Itural as well as 
economic connotations, Individuals often view It 
with personal biases that range from Intensely nega- 
tive to altruistically positive. Becai se of these 
value-laden perceptions of impoverished persons, 
the broader and more relative term "dlsadvan'nge- 
ment" often is more useful for characterizing cir- 
cumstances of the "have-nots" relative to the 
"haves" In our nation. 

We also have become increasingly aware of the 
maldistribution of opportunities open to particular 
segments of our population and to barriers that 
discourage or prevent many families from taking 
advantage of available opportunities. Casual ob- 
servations, census enumerations, and numerous 
studies have revealed that, in any community, 
isolated cases of intense poverty or ( f comparative 
disadvantagement may be scattered among the 
moderately and liberally advantaged families. In 
particular sections of soiao communities there are 
pockets or islands of relatively impoverished house- 
holds. Or, in communities whero physical, economic, 
and social decline are prevalent, the proportions of 
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comparatively disadvantaged may be unusually 
high* The more general extent of poverty on a 
regional scale is exemplifled by the many areas of 
dem'ivation in Appalachian 

The proportionb of families who experience dis* 
advantagemeht tend to differ by race» ethnic back* 
ground, family sisse and composition, educational 
and occupational levels, housing envinmment, oppor- 
tunities available In their communities, ana the 
extent to which there is awareness and effective 
utilization of these opportunities. Further, disadvan- 
tagement may arise from crisis situations, long- 
term physical or mental handicaps, life cycle cir- 
cumstances such as pressures on resources when 
family size Is at Its peak, or chronic disabilities or 
disengagements related to education, employment, 
or social interaction. The effects of these conditions 
may be magnified by attitudes of hopelessness, 
despair, and apathy that often emerge from inability 
to cope effectively with the environment. 

Before the prevalence of economic poverty and 
other forms of disadvantagement can be effectively 
examined as a base for planning limited and large- 
scale programs for treatment and prevention, it is 
essential that more sensitive indicants of these cir- 
cumstances of family life be identified and more 
valid measures? of the indicants be developed. That 
is, the unique dimensions of patterns of living of the 
disadvantaged must be isolated, and relatively pre- 
cise measures of their nature and extent must bo 
formulated. Once indicants and measures of famUy 
patterns of livmg have been determined, attention 
can be turned toward identifying environmental 
factors, both within and outside the family, associ- 
ated with unique ways of life of the disadvantaged. 

Indicators of patterns of living and other attrib- 
utes are also needed for identifying changes in the 
social health and quality of life in our nation. With 
respect to the economically and socially disadvan- 
taged, these indicators are needed especially for 
detecting changes in attributes associated with 
poverty, whether the latter is measured by absolute 
or by comparative criteria. When families with 
money incomes under a specifled level, such as 
$4,000, are considered as impoverished, the num- 
ber of families thus classiHed may differ according 
to the absolute level specified. But what unique 
attributes and patterns of living distinguish them 
from those with incomes slightly or considerably 
above this amount? 

Comparative criteria are often used to identify 
financial poverty, especially when both subjective 
and objective attributes are relevant. Two such 
criteria include those in the lowest third of the 
nation's income distribution or, as proposed by 
Kuchs (1967), those below one-half the median in- 
come for a general area within which the families 
are residents. By these comparati\^e criteria, the 
attributes of families may move with environmental 
changes in the area. Whether absolute or compara- 
tive criteria are used to specify a poverty line, 
various attributes and unique patterns of living of 
families under that line may change appreciably 
from time to time and indicate types of progress or 
decline not reflected In the income criterion alone. 



In the NC-9U studyt it was anticipated that dlf- 
ferences in patterns of living could be Identified 
not only in relation to demographic characteristics 
and nnancial resources but also in terms of human 
and material resources and social attributes such 
as family structuresi interaction processes, and 
general value orientations. From these several van- 
tage points withhi the respective types of areas 
studied, criteria might be identified that distinguish 
the most deprived families from those either moder* 
ately or liberally advantaged. Clusters of family 
circumstances might be isolated for further research 
to establish their validity as more comprehensive 
indicators of the family's state of well-being than is 
reflected by money income alone. Finally, revealed 
differences among community types with respect 
to the unique attributes of their most disadvantaged 
families could indicate the inappropriateness of 
using the same measures for identifying the dis- 
advantaged in all communities. 



Patterns of Family Living 

''Family living'' is an unusually broad and nebu- 
lois concept. It is interpreted in many different 
ways according to the purposes and perceptions of 
the observer. Numerous models may be used for 
study of families within each of the scientific dimen- 
sions of family life— biophysical, social, behavioral, 
technological, and the like. Some models may be 
focused mainly on various aspects of individual and 
family relationships. Still others take a more global 
approach by examining both consumption and non- 
consumption aspects of living in family settings. 
This more comprehensive orientation was used in 
this study of factors related to patterns of living of 
disadvantaged families. 

A model of the basic elements of a social system, 
developed by Loomis (1960, pp. 30-37), was used 
for designing a conceptual structure to x'^present 
dimensions of living. The family is viewed as a 
social unit comprising a configuration of nine ele- 
ments (fig. 1 ). As such a unit, it includes a set of 
interacting individuals who (a) are oriented toward 
life by values and goals; (b) function as a more or 
less integrated unit implemented by structural pat- 
terns and interaction processes; and (c) facilitate 
life through procurement and use of income and 
material resources. The framework represented in 
fig. 1, adapted from the Loomis model of nine 
systemic elements, was used to structure this study 
of patterns of family living. In addition, several 
demographic characteristics were noted to identify 
some of the unique backgrounds of families in the 
several population types studied. 

The study was limited to families with a female 
homemaker under 65 years of age, living in a home 
with one or more children under 18 years of age. 
This definition of eligibility, used for sampling In all 
states, reduced the cost and simplified the prtjcesses 
of design and execution of the study. It, however, 
prevents generalizations concerning patterns of 
living In households of the elderly and those without 
children in the sample areas. 
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ELEMtNTS Of A 
SOCIAL SYSTEM 



DIMENSIONS OF 
FAMILY LIFE 



AHRIBUTES STUDIED 



Btliefs 

Sentiments 

Qoals 



Value orienta* 
tions toward 
education and 
employment 



Abstractness vs* concreteness 
Control vs* fatalism 
Equalitarianism vs* authoritarianism 
Integration vs* alienation 



Status-roles 

Norms 

Rank 

Power 

Sanction 



Social structure 
and processes 



Kinship orientation 
Family orientation 
Family cohesiveness 

Marital satisfaction 
Parental permissiveness 
Conjugal power structure 

Formal participation 
Neighboring practices 
informal participation 



Facilities 



Resource 
factors 



Money income 
Financial commitments 

Transportation 

Housing 

Communication 

Respondent s perceptions of 
family situation 



POPULATION TYPES STUDIED 



Rural small places 
(4 samples) 

Urban low»income 
areas 

(6 samples) 

Other populations 
(3 samples) 



Demographic 
characteristics 



ResrJential: 

Migratory patterns of respondent 
and husband 

Residential mobility of families 

Human attributes: 

Family groups 

Respondents 

Husbands 

Respondent's parents 



Fig. 1. Framework for study of family patterns of living. 



Each participating statu was free to choose the 
tvpe of population jirea It would sample. None of 
the cooperating ex|Seriment stations had sufficient 
resources to sample for unbiased representation of 
a cross-sectlon of Its state* The 13 population areas 
that were chosen encompass a variety of population 
types and permit examination of characteristics of 
dlsadvantagenient us they differ by type of com- 
munity, especially in relation to rural small places, 
urban low-lncome areas, and other population types 
comprising selected race, ethnic, and residential 
orientations. 

In this publication, patterns of living are viewed 
from three vantage points, The first relates to pro- 
flies revealed by percentage distributions of selected 
family characteristics within each of the 13 popula- 
tion areas sampled. The second is concerned with 
types of differences in these profiles among the 
samples and also among the three general cate- 
gories of population studied. Finally, unique con* 
figurations are described for sample area charac* 
teristics that were significantly associated with an 
index of comparative income adequacy, an indicant 
of extent of financial ''disadvantagement/* 



Dimensions of Disadvantagement 

Basically, to be disadvantaged means to be 
rather extensively, seriously, or critically lacking 
in the desirable circumstances experienced by rele- 
vant others. These circumstances usually involve a 
number of personal and environmental conditions 
in addition to money income and other economic 
indicators. The concept of disadvantagement was a 
central focus of the NC-90 interregional project. 
Further, one of the main objectives of the project 
was to identify nonincome circumstances that tend 
to characterize disadvantagement. Therefore, in 
this basebook, various demographic, economic, 
social, and psychological attributes of families with 
childicn are first described and then are examined 
in relation to relative adequacies of money income. 
Other approaches toward isolation of Indicators of 
disadvantagement and poverty are being used in 
cooperative and Independent state studies that con- 
tribute in various ways to the NC-90 project. 

For several reasons, the NC-90 committee 
decided to use he term "disadvantaged'' in pref- 
erence to "impoverished** in their study. Some of 
the main motivations seem to have been well ex- 
pressed by Miller and Roby (1970, pp. 9-12) who 
say that poverty, identified by money income alone, 
is no longer a valid description of the disadvan- 
taged in our society. Rather, they emphasize the 
unequal distribution of material goods and the lack 
of full citizenship in the economy and in other 
aspects of society. They stress the need for new 
analyses of this multidimensional inequality. To 
best identify existing disenfranchisement and pro- 
vide the basis for ameliorating programs, they 
recommend a stratifici^i-on approach rather than 
measurement of income alone. Six dimensions or 
strata of well being are itemized: income, assets, 
basic services, self-respect, opportunities for educa- 
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tlon and social mobilttyt and participation In many 
forms of decision making* 

The concepts of poverty and disadvantagement 
both involve economic Inequality and social dis* 
tance. Both stimulate concern with reduction of 
serious ineaualities of opportunity and achievement 
experienced by individuals, households, and com- 
munities. A classification proposedby Myrdal(19(i3, 
p. 57) for comparative degrees of poverty may be 
used to v'ew disadvantagement on a range from 
deprivation at close-to-poverty levels, to Impover- 
ishment at mere subsistencef to dire destitution. 
Some Individuals and families often continue to 
exist, at least for a time, on less than subsistence 
levels of the material and nonmaterlal requisites of 
life. For purposes of the present study, the term 
••disadvantagement" was considered more approp- 
riate than ''poverty'' because it was believed to be 
a more comprehensive, more flexible, and less 
stereotyped concept than poverty. 

Attempts^to identify dimensions of poverty are 
numerous. Several of them that are also helpful in 
systematic study of disadvantagement are noted 
briefly to indicate the dimensions excluded, as well 
as those Included, in the NC-90 study. 

According to Zweig (1948, p, 9), deflnitions or 
standards of poverty are of three types, one based 
on the judgment of society, another on the judg- 
ment of the individual, and the third on the imper- 
sonal judgment of science. The flrst is exemplified 
by the poverty levels designated by the United 
States Social Security Administration, based on 
size and composition of the household and price 
levels in regions of the nation. In the present study, 
use of estimated poverty thresholds and disposable 
money incomes to derive an index of relative in- 
come adequacy for each family is an illustration of 
Zweig*s concept of a social standard. 

Personal or **felt" poverty tends to elude defini- 
tion and measurement. It poses a primary challenge 
to researchers, particularly in affluent societies. 
Until valid measures of felt poverty can be devel- 
oped, only erratic success can be expected of pro- 
grams that aim to remedy and prevent extreme 
inequalities among the nation's citizens and family 
groups. In action programs, the principle of self- 
help in coping with problems of the disadvantaged 
is difficult to apply without knowledge of Individual 
and group perceptions of their personal positions. 

As Interpreted by Zweig (1948, pp. 98-99), a 
sense of ill-being or felt poverty may be manifest in 
different ways. 

It depends on the station in life of the individ- 
ual, his upbringing, his occupation, his environ- 
ment and his personal relations. At times it 
may attain a high level. The individual feels his 
poverty if he cannot maintain the level to which 
he is used as a result both of his upbringing and 
of his ft)rmer position. Any decline from the 
position to which he has been accustomed, he 
regards as poverty. 

Kelt poverty is acute in countries with great 
social contrasts, especially where there is a 
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dlitplHy of luxury. On th© other hand. If a man 
80DAthat his foUow-countrymcnuroalNoondurInK 
privatloui thu strcKM of hin felt poverty Ih Ivhn, 
an. for inntancu, durioK war. or during a period 
of general ftiod scarcity. The iitre«» of fvlt 
poverty al8o ineruasutt when the poor think that 
their poverty in unjustified. 



Some uf the descriptive findings r»*i ^rted In this 
basubuok reflect felt poverty indluictly. Further, 
significant associations of relative adequacies of 
money income with certain attribute. ^ of the mothers 
and their families may aliio reveal feelings of dls- 
advantagement, 

Scientific standards for identification of poverty 
t>er se. and the wider range of dlsadvantagement, 
are based on the objective judgments of scientists. 
Here, too, difficulties are encountered because of 
lack of scientific information concerning not only the 
requirements for several facets of human life, but 
also the standards and life styles sought by unique 
population groupie in the nation. That is, a scientific 
standard of adequacy should represent ends sought 
by the population group as well as those assumed 
by scientists. Illustrations of progress made in the 
direction of scientific standards are the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's estimates of food plans for 
low-cost, moderate-cost, and liberal consumption 
levels (Cofer et aL 1962) and the budgets of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ( 1969) for families 
of specified composition at limited, moderate, and 
liberal levels of cost. 

Historically, annual money income has been the 
primary criterion for identifying impoverished per- 
sons and household groups. An extensive analysis 
of Income poverty has been made by Lampman 
(1971). He focuses particularly on historical per- 
spectives of antipovorty goals, approaches used lo 
reduce income poverty, and means of accelerating 
this process, ^though they are often politically 
expedient, measures of income poverty tend to dis- 
regard differences In extents to which money in- 
come is the root of dlsadvantagement when house- 
holds differ in size and composition, mental and 
physical health, property and net worth, social 
structure and processes, cultural orientations and 
patterns, community opportunities and restraints, 
aud general locatiim in the nation. Thus, money 
Income is a necessary but insufficient criterion for 
identifying degrees of dlsadvantagement. 

Another issue recei\'in{,' (/jnsiderable attention 
today is that of absolute versus relative measures 
of poverty and disadvuntagoment. For purposes of 
expediency or for other reasons, poverty is most 
often defined absolutely in terms of a specific in- 
come level based on calculation of the costs of 
goods and services necessary for minimal subsis- 
tence in the nation or general region. This subsis- 
tence definition seems to be objective in nature and 
easy to administer, but its shortcomings in the 
interest of the various types of families and other 
households are numerous. Several alternative pro- 
posals have been made, including the following by 
Kuchs ( 1967, pp. 88-89). 



The problom of poverty, liku mo»t probbms, 
beglDH with thu problem of definition, Depending 
upon how povurty \^ duflned, one can conclude 
that it l8 not a neriou^ problem In the United 
Ktatesi Umt It Is an Insoluble problemi that we 
are making great strides toward eliminating It, 
that we are not making any progress at all—or 
almost ai\ythlng In between these extreme alter- 
natives. . . ,1 propose that wo define as poor 
any family whose Income Is less than one-half 
the median family Income. No special claim Is 
made for the precise figure of one-half, but the 
advantages of using a poverty standard that 
changes with the growth of real national income 
are considerable. 

In a similar vein, the Social Science Research 
Council of England ( 1968, p. 5) has declared, 

Kvery generation has to rediscover and redefine 
poverty for Itself. The most Important contri- 
bution made by the latest reappraisal, here and 
In many other countries, has been to show that 
since the definition calls for an assessment uf 
human feelings and relationships, poverty must 
be measured In relative terms. People are 'poor* 
because they are deprived of the opportunities, 
comforts and seif-respect regarded as normal In 
the community to which they belong. It Is there- 
fore the continually moving average standards 
of the community that are the starting points 
for an assessment of Its poverty, and the poor 
are those who fall sulTiclently far below these 
average standards. 

Further, Galbralth (1958, p. 251) also has said, 
. .people are poverty-stricken when their income, 
even if adequate for survival, falls markedly behind 
that of the community." Thus, the issue relates to 
the comparative advantages of an expedient defini- 
tion in absolute terms versus a relative criterion 
that moves with certain aspects of economic and 
other environmental changes. Information about 
the clustering of nonincome characteristics of dis- 
advantaged families around the absolute and rela- 
tive income measures would be helpful when deci- 
sions have to be made about which criterion is 
better to use in relation to a given policy or pro- 
gram planning problem. 

Still another classification of dlsadvantagement 
is derived from Rowntree (1901) who conceptualized 
poverty as having primary and secondary dimen- 
sions. In his view, households were in primary 
poverty when they had incomes inadequate to meet 
minimum necessities as defined either by their own 
or by a more general standard. In the NC-90 study, 
the use of indexes of comparative income adequacy, 
based on the relation of family poverty thresholds 
to their money incomes, is an application of this 
concept of primary poverty. 

Rowntree's concept of secondary poverty (1901 ) 
was beyond the scope of this study. It related to 
households that had adequate money incomes but 
failed to spend for the most useful or least wasteful 
purposes. Various backgrounds are provided in this 
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basebook for the design of dtucUuB to determine 
ways in which disadvantagement results from mis- 
management of resources potentially adequate for 
meetiiig family needs. 

In summaryi five ways of categorizing poverty 
and dlsadvantagement have been noted briefly, 
each of which poses problems and issues with 
respect to feasibility of measurement, expediency 
of application in policies and programs, and rele* 
vancy for families of different types and environ- 
mental circumstances. Briefly reviewed, they relate 
to (a) the unidimensional money*income criterion 
versus multidimensional measures of dlsadvantage- 
ment; (b) a single critical point such as the poverty 
threshold versus a continuum ranging from depri- 
vation to poverty to destitution; (c) social, versus 
scientific, versus personal criteria; (d) absolute 
measures applied to a mass population versus com- 
parative measures within types of communities; 
and (e) primary poverty based on adequacy of 
resources alone, or in combination with 'secondary 
poverty resulting from unproductive uses of re- 
sources within the household. 

Evaluation and implementation of the various 
dimensions of dlsadvantagement just enumerated 
call for much more information than is now avail- 



able about patterns of living of families in various 
locations and types of population areas. The ulti- 
mate objective of the NC-BO project was to provide 
information needed for identification of disadvan- 
taged families«->demographically, socially, and 
psychologically as well as economically. This base- 
book identifies some of those patterns when dlsad- 
vantagement is measured by a criterion of income 
adequacy<-the income index. The information re- 
ported provides a foundation for additional intensive 
studies aimed to rediscover and redefine poverty 
and dlsadvantagement in populations of different 
types in our nation. Identification of potential social 
indicators may also be one of the contributions of 
this study. 

As Melcher ( 1969, p. 2) has said, the problem of 
measuring poverty requires establishment of a 
sound theoretical or conceptual framework and the 
employment of valid and reliable techniques for the 
collection and organization of the relevant data. If 
the same may be said of measuring disadvantage- 
meat, progress has been made in the NC-90 inter- 
regional project by use of the general conceptual 
framework previously delineated, by various efforts 
to use valid and reliable techniques as described 
in the section on procedure, and by the definitions 
and reports of findings that follow. 



PROCEDURE 



Introduction 

The proposal for this study was developed co- 
operatively by representatives of the agricultural 
and home economics experiment stations of 14 
states, namely: California, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. This 
temporary committee (NCT-90) was assisted in 
considerable degree by the administrative adviser 
who served for the North Central experiment sta- 
tion directors, and by representatives of the office 
of Cooperative State Research Services and the 
Consumer and Food Economics Research Division 
of the Agricultural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Members of the 
committee represented a variety of academic fields 
of study such as economics, family and consumer 
economics, home management, human develop- 
ment, psychology, social psychology, and rural 
sociology. 

In March 1967, the proposal was approved for a 
5-year duration by ♦he North Central Region ex« 
periment station directors. The following June the 
Committee of Nine authorized project NC-90 as an 
interregional, cooperative effort. Subsequently, ac- 
tive projects were initiated by all the cooperating 
states except Michigan. 



Any cooperative study having the magnitude 
of this project requires much detail or organization 
and coordinated effort. Procedures for implemen- 
tation of the project to date may best be described 
by giving special attention to committee organization 
and functions, sampling, data collection and process- 
ing, analyses and reports. 

Although this basebook represents the first co- 
ordinated report of the findings from samples se- 
lected within the 13 cooperating states, several 
papers and articles as well as a number of theses 
and dissertations have reported studies based on 
selected data from one or more samples. In Ap- 
pendix D of this basebook is a list of studies 
reported before July 1, 1973. Several others are 
scheduled for publication in the near future. 



Committeo Organization and Functions 

Throughout the project, representatives of the 13 
cooperating states have worked as an integrated 
unit, with particular responsibilities assigned to 
each state. In addition, each representative was 
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responsible for conducting a survey in a selected 
rural or urban area of his state, A common Inter- 
view instrument, the same coding procedures, and 
insofar as feasible, similar sampling procedures were 
used. The aim was to obtain data in such a way as 
to Justly pooling of data from two or more states 
and to facilitate comparisons of patterns of living 
in different types of population areas, 

A conceptual framework for the study was de- 
veloped by applying the Loomis (1960, pp, 30*37) 
model of elements of a social system to the family 
as a social unit In addition, certain demographic 
attributes of the families and their members were 
essential for identifymg factors that may affect 
patterns of living. Therefore, members of the NC- 
90 committee were organiased into four subcom- 
mittees as follows: demographic characteristics, 
resources, social structure and process, and value 
orientations. Kach subcommittee has been respon- 
sible for its part of the project wltii respect to (a) 
delineating the kinds of data essential for achieving 
objectives of the study; (b) developing a section of 
the interview instrument, precoded as completely 
as feasible; (c) preparing deflnitions of items and 
descriptions of derived variables; (d) preparing 
instructions for coding; (e) and using data from the 
13 samples to prepare this banebook of the descrip- 
tive and preliminary analytical findings. 

In addition to the subcommittees for the four 
content aspects of the study, a design and pub- 
lications committee served primarily to coordinate 
analyses of data and reports of findings when these 
involved data from two or more states. The fol- 
lowing steps represented the general sequence of 
output expected from the project as a whole, 

1. Development and evaluation of measures to be 
used to represent the four content areas. 

2. Identification of family characteristics that 
were significantly associated with the Income 
index, a measureofrelative adequacy of money 
incomes of families when their size, age, and 
sex composition were considered. 

3. Identification of significant associations of vari- 
ables that reflect patterns of living of families 
within the respective samples and also among 
types of population areas. 

4. Synthesis of significant combinations of vari- 
ables in family life patterns that indicate 
social and psychological as well as economic 
disadvantagement in the several types of pop- 
ulations under study. 



To date, various kinds of progress have been 
made toward the first three stages. The resources 
and special interests of researchers at the respective 
stations have influenced the types of problems 
studied, using data from the local or multistate 
samples. Several theses and dissertations have 
been completed, journal articles submitted for pub- 
lication, and papers presented at professional meet- 
ings. Plans are under way for more extensive uses 
of data from multiple sjamples, some of which are 
intended for regional publication. 
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Sampling 

The areas selected for study within states tended 
to fall into one of thiee types: (a) rural small places 
of 1,000 to 2,499 population; (b) sections of met* 
ropoUtan areas in which relatively high proportions 
of low Income or otherwise disadvantaged families 
were living; and (c) special samples such as mi- 
grant families in California, black families residing 
In a nonmetropolttan area of east Texas, and open- 
country farm and nonfarm families in rural Vermont, 
These samples provided data from households that 
differed extensively with respect to race, family 
size and composition, resources, occupational ori- 
entations, and degrees of urbanization of their 
communities. 

General locations of the 13 sample areas are 
Indicated in fig, 2, In Appendix A descriptions are 
given of sampling procedures and demographic 
attributes In each area. In table 1 the numbers 
of usable interview records obtained in each sample 
are listed, along with distributions of households 
within each sample by population t>pes. Each erf 
the major regions of the United States wes repre- 
sented by at least one stute. Eight samples were 
from selected rural and urban areas of the North 
Central states. Three samples were from the West, 
and one each was from the South and the Fast, 

The samples were categorized as rural or urban 
in accordance with definitions of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Ij* Iowh, ^tansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska, all respondents lived in rural small 
places (i.e.. Incorporated towns with populations of 
at least 1,000 but less than 2,500), In Hawaii, 
Illinois, Indiana, Nevada, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the 
respondents and their families lived in lower-income 
areas of urban places for which a Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) is named. The 
California sample was composed of migrant farm 
laborers. Twenty percent of the Texas sample rep- 
resented nonfarm families residing in the open 
country; the remainder lived in a predominately 
rural settlement of less than 5,000 persors. In 
Vermont, the sample was comprised of 17 percent 
farm families and 83 percent who lived in the open 
country but did not farm. 

Area samples were drawn by the Survey Section 
of the Iowa State University Statistical Laboratory 
for the studies in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Nevada. The Statistical Lab- 
oratory at the University of Illinois sampled the 
selected populations of blacks and whites in Urbana- 
Champaltjn. Different procedures were used in ef- 
forts to identify and sample selected populations 
in California, Hawaii, Texas, Vermont, and Wiscon- 
sin, Further information about sampling procedures 
and accountability records is given in Appendices 
A and C. 

The eligibility of a household was determined by 
the presence of a child under the age of 18 and also 
the presence and age of a female responsible for 
the home. A respondent had to be under the age of 
65 years and over the age of 18. If a femtile 18 
years of age or younger was the mother of a child 
in the household, however, she was eligible for being 
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Fig. 2. Locdlionsoi 13 sample areas included in the N&90 interregional project. 
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interviewed. Respondents gave thieir ages as of 
thieir last birthidays, 

A total of 2,650 usable records was obtained 
from thie 13 sample areas. From thie small rural 
places of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, an-^ Vebraska, 
722 records were completed. Records from thie 
relatively poor districts of metropolitan cities totaled 
1,283. Thiere were 259 usable records from black 
families in Texas, 169 from migrants in California, 
and 217 from open-country rural families in Vermont. 
Thie volumes of data obtained from tiiese samples 
provide not only for tliis basebook report but also 
for further descriptive interpretations and for nu- 
merous intensive analyses of factors related to 
selected aspects of family disadvantagement and 
patterns of living. 

Kxceptin tiie rural small places tiiat represented 
small towns of bordering corners of Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansais it was not expected tiiat 
the samples of two or more states could justifiably 
be pooled to represent a larger universe of families. 
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Ono exception to this criterion was the use (^f 
similar sampling procedures for census-identifled 
poverty tracts in four widely dispersed metropoli- 
tan areas (Kast Chicago. Indiana; Toledo^ Ohio; 
Lasi Vegas, Nevada; Honolulu, Hawaii )• Sufficiently 
comparable characteristics of these populations 
m'ght justify combining two or more of them for 
description and analysis. Thus, answers were sought 
to three questions. "For which of the sample areas 
might the data be pooled?" ''If pooling of data 
seeme% reasonable, what weights should be used 
for each of the samples in the pool?" "What dif- 
ferent results are rex'ealod from pooled versus un- 
pooled samples'?*' It was expected that answers 
to these questions would reveal population urea 
charactoristicy that should be tested as factors 
related to differences in fan-Jly patterns of living. 



Data Collection and Processing 

Karly in the i>roject, it was a^'roed that a com- 
mon instrument should be used to interview female 
homemakers as respondents for eligible households. 
The subcommittiies for (a) resource factors, (b) 
social structure and process, and (c) value orien- 
tations were mainly responsible for the content, 
structure, and precoding of their sections of the 
interview instrument. Each subcommittee also se- 
lected the demographic attributes it considered es- 
sential for the study. After proposals for the Instru- 
ment had been evaluated by all NC-90 committee 
members, their propc ed additions, deletions, and 
revisions vere made as appropriate. Persons in 
charge of the three subcommittees, and of the 
subcommittee for courdlngition and publication, took 
responsibility for final appraisal ana editing of the 
Instrument. The 29-page questionnaire was printed 
at the Nebraska station. Detailed instructions for 
using the instrument during interviewing were pre- 
pared by the Iowa representative. Copies of the 
questionnaire, code, and instructions are available 
at cost on request from the Department of Family 
and Child Development, College of Home Economics, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Each committee member was free to obtain data 
to supplement the NC-90 common instrument, if 
this was desirable and feasible 5r the state. In 
several states, supplemental information was ob- 
tained relative to other active tate projects. Sup- 
plemental data were obtained by California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Novaca, Ohio, ana Texas. 
Brief descriptloncs and copies of these supplemental 
instruments have been assembled by the Texas 
station* Copies are available on request to the 
Rural Sociology Department, Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical University, College Station, Texas. 

At each of the 13 stations, data were coded and 
transferred to 10 card decks. After duplicates had 
been made for local use, the 10-deck set was mailed 
to the Kansas station, which had been selected as a 
central data bank for all states. After the first 
printouts had been checked by Kansas for accuracy, 
completeness, and coding consistency, the cards 
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were transferred to the Missouri station where data 
from the 13 samples were transferred to tapes. 
I^Yequency distributions and coefflcients for cht- 
square, c*ontingency, and gamma were made at 
Missouri by the Statistical Package for the Sk)cial 
Sciences (SPSS) (Nie, Bent, and Hull, 1970). All 
participating stations were provided printouts of 
their respective data. Leaders of the subcommittees 
were furnished printouts for their respective vari- 
ables. The 8tatistic*al consultant and the coordinating 
editor of the basebook received printouts for aU 

StdteM, 

In several instances, special data were derived 
either by use of raw information at the local sta- 
tions or by computation after datn from all states 
had been transferred to tapes at the Missouri sta- 
tion. After analyzing occupational information from 
all samples, the Texas station developed a coding 
system for occupational types and reported codes for 
the 2,65U families to the Missouri station. These 
occupational codes and the composite variables 
derived at the Missouri station provided much of the 
data for the eleventh card deck. Descriptions of 
procedures used to derive measures of the following 
arc reported in Appendix B: family type, poverty 
threshold, income index, occupational type, adult 
capabllity-to-work index, and assessed depend- 
ability of income. 



Description and Analysis 

Descriptive tables were prepared to report fre- 
quency distributions within each of the 13 samples, 
These samples were grouped by states according 
to general types of population, namely: rural small 
places, urban low-income areas, and other popu- 
lations such as migrant labor families in California, 
black families in Texas, and open-country rural 
families in Vermont. This format fa.:ilitated inspec- 
tion of frequencies to ascertain similarities and 
differences in patterns of distribution within and 
among the populations sampled. 

Most variables of the study were examined for 
their significant associations with the derived income 
index. This index is a tool for grouping families who 
are roughly at the same level of well-being from the 
point of view of annual money income. It measures 
the divergence of each family's income, as reported 
for the survey year, from the level of income needed 
to provide a minimum adequate level of consump- 
tion for a family of that size and composition, at 
price levels in the principal geographic regions of 
the nation, and by size of place of residence. Jean 
L. Pennock, a member of the NC-90 committee 
from Ike Agricultural liesearch Service, USDA, 
developed instructions for computing poverty thres- 
holds and income indexes (see Appendix B). 

Interviews with rural migrants in California were 
made approximately 6 months later than with fami- 
lies in the other samples. Appropriate adjustments 
were made by the Missouri station to account for 
'.'hanges in income levels during that period m that 
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the income indexes of the migrant familleti could be 
compared with those of other samples. 

An income Index of 100 means that the family 
annual income is equal to the poverty threshold 
when this threshold is based on the economy food 
plan of the USDA. This food plan U designed for 
emergency situations, not for long-term use. Less 
than 100, therefore, would indicate that a family 
would ordinarily have great difficuMy in obtaining 
even a minimum adequate level of living. An income 
index of 125 represents a poverty threshold based 
on the low-cost food plan of the USDA. The econ- 
omy food plan is approximately 80 percent of the 
low-cost food plan. 

Families were grouped by Income index as fol- 
lows: under 75, 75-99, 100-124, 125-149, 150-199, 
200 and over nnd **undeter mined** (when income 
data were not available). For data from the sample 
areas of each state, these index categories were 
cross-tabulated with the respective classiflcations 
of other variables, and chi-square values, contin- 
gency coefficients, and gamma measures were com- 
puted. These results were used for further analysis 
if the number of families in ceUs of a matrix met 
two criteria: (a) no cell had an expected frequency 
of less than one, and (b) no more than 20 percent 
of the cells had expected frequencies of less than 
five. 

Because of distributions of families among the 
categories, some cells had insufficient numbers to 
meet the two criteria for valid chl-square tests. 
Therefore, certain variables were collapsed when 
^his could still leave meaningful categori^;^s. In a 
tew cases, a dimension of a variable was dropped. 
Since samples from Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Nebraska had not been limited to low-income areas— 
that is, I ley represented cross-sections of each of 
the randomly selected small towns— consparatlvely 
small proportions of families were <n the lower 
categories by income Index. Therefore, for these 
samples of rural small places, the four lowest in- 
come index groups i those under 150 usually rep- 
resenting the loweist one-fourth of the indexes in 
each sample) were combined throughout the chi- 
square analyses. In contrast, for the California 
data, the two highest income index groups were 
combined (150 and above). Families In the "un- 
determined" category were omitted from all chl- 
square analyses. In spite of the collapsing of some 
variables to increase cell size, levels of probable 
significant association arc not reported in some 
instances because numbers in cells of the matrix 
did not meet the two criteria for appropriateness 
of chi-square tests. 

In tables of Appendix C, the significance of chi- 
square is reported when the probability that inter- 
dependence of the two variables may have been 
due to chance N equal to or lower than the 0.10 
level. That is, the probability that association of the 
variables was not due to chance was 0.9U or higher. 



Associations having chi-square significance levels 
of 0.0000 to 0,0500 are discussed in the text and 
are referred to an statisticaHy significant relation- 
ships. Significance levels of 0,0501 to 0.1000 are 
Included In tables of Appendix C because of their 
marginal character and potential indication of need 
for further study. 



Publication's 

This basebook represents only one of three ob- 
jectives of the NC-90 committee for publishing 
findings of the interregional project. Other reports 
and publications are listed in Appendix 0. Many of 
the studies listed there represent the first objec- 
tive—that each station not only would use its data 
as productively as possible but also would Inform 
other project participants of its efforts. 

Second, Insofar as feasible^ researchers of two or 
more stations were encouraged to cooperate in 
sharing data for studies to conducted and re- 
ported by one of the following plans: (a) complete 
cooperation of all researchers in the design, con- 
duct, and publication of the study: (b) data of 
two or more states shared, but one or more persons 
would bear main responsibility for the study while 
others serve only as consultant!*; and (c) data 
shared and identified b * source, but full respon- 
sibility would be borne by a single station rep- 
resentative. To accommodate these alternatives, 
a system was established for authorizing use of 
a station's data by others. 

Third, a basebook representing the efforts of 
all participating stations would be published as 
soon as possible to report freqiAency distributions 
of all variables and analyses of these variables 
as they relate to an mdex of incom:^ adequacy. 
Brief descriptions of th« NC-90 project efforts as 
a whole would be given. Because the coordinating 
editor was located at the Iowa station, a request 
was made by and granted to the NC-90 committee 
that the basebook be published there. 

Although tiie preparation of this basebook was 
a cooperative effort on the part of one or more 
researchers at all stations, special responsibilities 
were fulfilled by several NC-90 committee mem- 
bers. After printouts were available from Missouri, 
each leader of a subcommittee (demographic, re- 
source factors, social structure and process, and 
value orientations) was responsible for preparing 
the first draft of the report. Tho coordinating editor 
revised and integrated these subcommittee manu- 
scripts. In addition, she prepared the Introduction, 
Procedure, Recommendations, Summary, Summary 
of Family (Characteristics Related to the Income 
Index, References, and Appendix D. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



Patterns of living are coiKlltloriOd In many ways 
by the demographic character of a population and 
other a8pect8 of the environment. Information con* 
cernlng demographic attributes of families In the 13 
samples used In the present Interregional study 
reveals manv likenesses and differences In their 
population characteristics. This information pro- 
vides a background for Interpreting patterns of 
living related to the t^;ree central themes of the 
i tudy; i.e., resources, social structure and process, 
and VBlue orientations, in this basebook on patterns 
oi living of families with children under 18 years of 
age in the home, demographic attributes are des* 
cribed from two general points of view; namely, 
residenti al characteilstics and human attributes. 



dents In the full or partly rural samples were more 
prone to have oeen born locally than were the 
others. 

The same three general patterns observed with 
respondents' places of birth can be seen for hus- 
bands. The state samples also cluster in the same 
manner. In all states except Hawaii, Ohio, and Wls*- 
consln, sightly more husbands than respondents 
were bom locally. 

Tihli* 1. Rlrthplictf ot huiband. 

HirthpUcc 



Sjmple artMb 
within 9t,ttv:( 



BeyonJ ^0 miles 

Within ■ 

)0 miles In fttatv Out ot stJtt} 



All 
husitands 



Residential Characteristics 

(Migratory patterns of respondent and husband 

Birthplace (tables 2 and 3). Each respondent 
was aslced where her mother was living when she 
was born and whether that place was 50 miles or 
more from where she was living at the time of the 
Interview. If the response was 50 miles or more, it 
was further categorized as in the same state or out 
of state. Three general patterns emerged. Respon- 
dents in all the California migrant sample and 99 
percent of the respondents in Nevada were born 
out of the state and 50 miles or more away from 
where they were living at the time of the interview. 
This tendency prevailed also, but to smaller extents, 
in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Kansas. In the sam- 
plet? from Texas, Vermont, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missoui i, 
and Nebraska, half or more of the respondents had 
been born within 50 miles of their current resi- 
dences, either in or out of state. Thus, except for 
Kansas (rural) and VVisconsm (urban), the respon- 
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Part of life lived in rural areas (tables 4 and 5). 
Respondents were asked how much of their lives 
they had lived in rural areas (open country or in a 
town of fewer than 2,500 peopi i). In the rural areas 
of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nt;uraska, und Vermont, 
30 p'vrcent or more of respondents and husbands 
had li\'ed all their lives in a n;ral area, and two- 
thirds or more had lived there at least half of their 
lives. Thus, primarily rural backgrounds were re- 
flected in these samples. In Texas families, half of 
the respondents and husbands had primarily rural 
backgrounds. Except for Nevada m the urban low- 
income samples, at least three of every four respon- 
dents and husbands had lived more than half of 
their lives in nonrural areas. 
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Residential mobility of families 

Number of moves in the past 5 years (table 6). 
Respondents were asked how many times the family 
had moved in the past 5 years. The proportions 
who had not changed residence during that time 
ranged from slightly less than one-third in the sam- 
ples of Hawaii and Nevada to approximately half 
for Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana, Wisconsin, Texas, and 
Vermont. Other than the migrants, the most fre- 
quent movers were families in Kansas and Nevada; 
about a third of the families in these samples had 
moved three or more times. Only 5 percent of the 
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black families In Texas had moved three or more 
times In contrast with the California migrants who 
moved oftei . 
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Number of moves the past year (table 7), Ex- 
cluding the California migrants, from 73 to 86 per- 
cent of families In the samples had not changed 
their residences during the past year. Proportions 
of single moves ranged from an eighth In Nebraska, 
Illinois, and Vermont to a fifth In the Kansas sam* 
pie. Only In Nevada had more than a tenth of the 
families moved two or more times during the past 
year. 
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Human Attributes 

Family characteristics 

For this interregional study, a family was deHned 
as a household consisting of two or more persons 
who are related by marriage (civil or common law), 
blood, or adoption and who share common house- 
keeping arrangements, with or without other resi- 
dents. In the samples from all states, families usu- 
ally were restricted to those with a woman, -iver 
the age of 18 but under 65 years, who was respon- 
sible for at least one minor child under 18 years of 
age. Mothers under 18 could be interviewed if they 
were in a household with their own child. 

Family size (table 8). Family size was calculated 
in year-equivalent persons. Each month that a 
person was present in the household constituted a 
twelfth of a year-equivalent. The sum of the person- 
months represented that person as a partial or full 
year-equivalent. The measure used for family size 
was the sum of these year-equivalents for all per- 
sons who had resided in the home for at least 1 
month during the schedule year. 

The 13 samples differed considerably in percent- 
ages of larger families of 4.1 or more persons. In 
declining order of frequency, these larger families 
were in: California (61 v.), Texas and Nevada (59'V.). 
Vermont (56'V. ), Hawaii (55"..), Indiana and Ne- 
braska (49'V.), Ohio (48 V.), Illinois and Kansas 
(45V,), Wisconsin and Iowa (42'V.), and Missoari 
(37'V.), Thus, the urban or rural samples in the 
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eight North Central states were composed of med- 
ium size and smaller families much more often than 
were the samples outside of this region. Families of 
5.1 or more persons were most Sequent in Call* 
fornia, Texas, Nevada, and Hawaii. 
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' Sufn 'f »*ionihM t\tc mt'nSt'rs wer^ prt-^enl, -livi'letl bv 12. 

Number of years the family was formed (table 
9). Respondents were asked, **When was this family 
started?" Their responses about the formation date 
of the family could have been the beginning of 
married life, the birth of the first child, or when the 
oldest child came to live with this family. Thus, in 
table 9, the percentage distributions of numbers of 
years families were formed are based on the re- 
spondents' perceptions of circumstances that marked 
the beginnings of their families. 

When classified in three broad groups, differences 
among the samples were evident in the number of 
years families had been formed. Texas families 
were almost equally distributed among **less than 
10 years," 'UO to 19 years,*' and **20 years or 
longer." Missouri was the only sample with a modal 
number of families that had been formed 20 years 
or longer. Ten to 19 years was the mode for the 
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three other samples from rural small places and for 
Indiana's urban low-income sample. Less than 10 
years was the mode for the other six urban samples 
and for the migrants in California. In rural Ver- 
mont, 40 percent had been formed less than 10 
years and an equal proportion for 10 to 19 years. 

Except for Wisconsin ( 1 1% ), 10 percent or fewer 
families in all samples had been formed for less 
than 3 years. Further* except in the Texas sample 
(15%), fewer than 10 percent of the families had 
been formed as many as 30 years. 

/^mi7v^>7)e (tables 10, 11, 12) Family type was 
cla'islfied in three ways: (a) two-parent vs. one- 
parent (the femcde respondent), (b) extended vs. 
not extended, and (c) age of oldest minor child 
under 18 years of age living in the household. 

A family was classified as a two-parent family if 
a husband had not been away from home more 
than 1 month during the 12 before the interview. 
At least six of every 10 families in each sample 
had two parents. In the rural samples of Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Vermont, the pro- 
portions were at least eight of every 10 families. 
In 95 percent of the California migrant families 
there were two parents. Relatively higher frequen- 
cies of one-parent families were evident in the low- 
income areas of the cities and also among the black 
families in Texas. Proportions of one-parent families 
ranged from less than 10 percent in the California, 
Vermont, Missouri, and Nebraska samples to 36 
and 39 percent in the urban low-income samples 
from Hawaii and Nevada. 

Extended families were found most frequently in 
Texas (35%), Nevada (23%), and Hawaii (21%); 
that is, they had persons living in the home other 
than the parents and children. In all other samples, 
the percentage was less than 16. Considered pro- 
portionately, it was evident that one-parent families 
were more prone than others to have other persons 
living with them. In most of the samples, a few 
families had male heads who were not the respon- 
dent's husband or a female head other than the 
respondent. 

Percentages reported in table 1 1 represent only 
the oldest minor children (those under age 18 
years) who were residing with their families. In at 
least one of every six families in all state sample 
areas, the oldest minor child was under 6 years of 
age. Percentages of families with oldest minor chil- 
dren 16 or 17 years old ranged from 24 for Ver- 
mont to 40 for Iowa. All states had from a fifth to a 
third of their samples in the 6-to-l 1-year category. 
The 12-to-l 5-year age level tended to be the 
smallest category in most states; it ranged from 
10 percent in California to 23 percent in Texas. 
Families in samples from Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Indiana, and Texas were more prone than others 
to have oldest minor children of 12 to 17 years of 
age in their homes. 

The extent to which the husbands had been 
present in families during the 12 months before the 
interview differed considerably by type of sample 
area (table 12). Husbands were present all year in 
more than eight of every 10 families in the rural 
small towns and Vermont open country and among 
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4 10* Family types* 



Number of parents, by nuclear and extended composition 
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A "not extended** family is a nuclear unit; an **extended** family has grandprtv*?ntS| aunts, uncles, nieces, 
nephews, or others living with it. 
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the California migrants. Percentages of famllien 
with no husbands present at any time during the 
year differed (torn 2 percent in California to 47 per- 
cent in Nevada. Absence of a husband was most 
prevalent in the Texas and urban low-income 
samples* 

Adult capabHUy-to-work index (table 13). The 
household adult capabUity-to-work index has to do 
with the capability of the working age members of 
the household to engage in remunerative empby- 
ment (Cleland. 1963). The formula for the index is 
as follows: 

W = a-Hb/2/a-hb-i.c 

where a » Number of adults 16 through 64 who 
are fully able to work* 

b =s Number of adults 16 through 64 who 
have a limited permanent disabilityt 

c =s Number of adults 16 through 64 who 
are totally disabled. 

Only members of the household in the 16 through 
64 age range enter into this computation. The pos- 
sible range of scores is from 0.00 to LOO. The 
rationale for this index is that the denominator 
represents the working age consumers and the 
numerator represents the working age producers. 
Those producers who are fullv capable of working 
are weighted 1.00, those with a limited disability 
are weighted 0.50, and those with a total disability 
are weighted 0.00. (See Appendix B for further 
explanation.) 



Language apohen in the home (table 14). Respon- 
dents were asked what language was most often 
used in the hoine* Language was coded as English} 
Spanishi Frenchi Ei»lish and another, and other. 
In all states except (California (1%), Indiana (73% )t 
and Hawaii (80% 96 percent or more of the re- 
•pendents replied that English was generally spoken 
at home* English and another language was re- 
ported as most commonly used by 30 percent in 
California and by 14 percent of the families in 
Hawaii and Indiana. Thus, the Califonila sample 
was the only one in which a sizable proportion 
usually did not speak some English at home. 
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Only seven families from all 13 samples had 
less than a 0.50 adult capabillty-to-work index; 
that is, disabilities were so severe among the adults 
in the family group that there was less than half a 
full-time equivalent in working ability. In all except 
three samples, indexes of 1.0 were manifest In 90 
percent or more of the families. The three excep- 
tions were Hawaii (80%), Ohio (85%), and Texas 
(87%). 



Respondent's characteristics 

Ethnicity (table 15). This characteristic of the 
respondents was defined on the basis of race and 
heritage. All respondents in Iowa and Nebraska 
were white; 94 to 97 percent were white in the 
Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Vermont samples. 
All respondents in Texas were black, as wer'> half 
or more of those from Nevada (81%), Indiana 
(59%), and Ohio (55%). A fifth of the Illinois sam- 
ple was black. 

In California, the respondents were nearly all of 
Spanish background; the majority (78%) were Mexi- 
can citizens. About a fourth (28%) of the Indiana 
sample were Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and others 
of Spanish background. Respondents in the Hawaii 
sample were n.ainly indeterminate (47%), Oriental 
(26'V. ), or Polynesian ( lO v. ). 

Age level (table 16). In five of the 13 samples 
from the respective states, there were respondents 
under age 18; however, all proportions were under 
2 percent of the total. In all states, most respon* 
dents were 25 to 44 years of age; the proportions 
ranged from 55 percent in the Wisconsin sample to 
71 percent for Indiana and 72 percent for Vermont. 
When compared with other samples, respondents 
under 25 years of age comprised larger proportions 
of the total for Ohio (24%), Nevada (23%), Cali- 
fornia (22%), Illinois and Wisconsin (21% each), 
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imd Kantas (20%). tn contrast, the following states 
had relatively larger percentages of respondents 
whose ages were 46 or older: Texas (28%), Iowa 
(25%). Wisconsin (24%), Nebraska (23%), Indiana 
(22%). and Missouri (22%). 



tabl«.' £thnivlty at rt* spomlvnt . 

Ethnicity"' 
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vit-wtts V 'III i ".*t 'Vit'r««lm- . 

^In California, 71. b percent ot the respondents 'v re Mexican cltirens. 



Except for those in Indiana, respondents for 
families of the urban low-income samples, and also 
those for Kansas, California, and Vermont, tended 
to be younger than the oi^hers. Prom a half to two- 
thirds of them were under 35 years of age. In turn, 
half or more of the respondents in the rural small 
places of Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska, and those 
in Indiana and Texas, were 35 years of age or 
older. In both Texas and Indiana, approximately a 
tenth of the respondents were aged 55 to 64 years; 
in all other samples, less than 5 percent were at 
this age level. 
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The foregoing observations indicate that the dis- 

tributions of rospuuUonts by age levels tended to 
differ considerably among the samples selected 
within the cooperating states. Further, no unique 
patterns were evident for the rural, urban« or spe» 
cial population samples. 

Educational attainment (table 17). Respondents 
were asked to give the last grade of school they 
had completed. In all states except Indiana (4B%), 
Nevada (42%), Ohio (40?<;), Texas (36%), and Cali- 
fornia (2%), half or more of the respondents had 
finished high school. The proportions ranged from 
53 percent for the sample in Hawaii to 79 percent 
for Nebraska. Higher levels of education (13 or 
more years completed) ranged from less than 10 
percent in the samples for California, Texas, Hawaii, 
Indiana, Nevada, and Ohio to 23 percent for Illinois 
and 26 percent for Nebraska. Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Illinois had the highest percentages who had 
completed college (about 10%). 

In contrast, 20 percent or more of the respon- 
dents had not been educated past the 8th grade in 
California (89%), Texas (32%), Ohio (24%), Indiana 
(24%), and Vermont (20%). Further, less than eight 
grades had been completed by 83 percent in (Cali- 
fornia, 20 percent in Indiana, and 19 percent in 
Texas; in all other samples the proportions were 10 
percent or less. **No grades completed" was the 
report of 4 percent of the respondents in the mi- 
grant sample of California. 

Tablu 17. Kv!i|t«*ndent N edtuatlnnal attainnunt. 
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Disability (table 18). In all of the samples, 87 
percent or more of the homemakers said they were 
not chronically ill or disabled. Disabilities that pre- 
vented or limited respondents from work or other 
activities were more frequent in samples from Texas, 
Hawaii, and Ohio than in others. 

Job training (table 19). Respondents were asked 
if they had had any special job training other than 
a regular high school or college program. Responses 
were categorized as high school work-study pro- 
grams; on-the-job training occurring after employ- 
ment at the place of work; tuition schools such as 
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beauty culture, bubiness ^K>^ege, and data process- 
ing; government training focused on development 
of occupational competencies; and a residual cate* 
gory labeled '^undetermined ori^n/' 
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about a fourth in the samples of Indiana and Ver 
mont to three-fifths in Nevada and Texas. Propor- 
tions employed in the remaining nine samples ranged 
from 30 percent in Wisconsin to 52 percent in Iowa* 
Thus, the central tendency was for slightly less 
than half of the respondents to have been partly or 
fully employed for pay. Further information about 
the amounts they contributed to family earned in* 
comes is reported in the following section on re* 
source factors. 

Of the six types of occupation by which the re* 
spondents were classified, larger percentages were 
in the unskilled category than in any of the others 
within samples for nine states (Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Indiana, Nevada, Ohio, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas). For Iowa, Missouri, and Hawaii, 
the most frequent occupational category was skilled 
or clerical and sales. This category, plus that of the 
unskilled, accounted for 62 to 100 percent of the 
employed respondents in all samples. 

Five percent of the respondents in Missouri were 
proprietors of a family business, the largest pro- 
portion of any sample. Although professional occu- 
pations were represented in all samples except 
among the California migrants, the highest percent- 
ages were in Nebraska (12%), Kansas (10%), and 
Indiana (10%)* Semiprofessional occupations, such 
as city engineer, night nurse, mortician, and Head 
Start teacher, were most frequent in Wisconsin 
(21%) and Indiana (16%). In addition, the following 
states had at least 10 percent in this category: 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, and Nevada. 
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Only 6 percent of the California respondents g^aid 
they had any job training; 10 percent In Texas and 
13 percent in Vermont responded positively to this 
question. In the 10 other states, the proj^ortions 
ranged from 20 percent in Iowa to 35 percent in 
Illinois. Of those with job training, the largest 
percentage had attended tuition schools, except in 
Illinois, Nevada, and California where propor- 
tionately more of the respondents had on-the-job 
training. 

Occupational type (table 20). P'or a detailed des- 
cription of occupational types and coding procedu res, 
see Appendix B. 

Respondents were considered as "employed" 
when they had earned SI 00 or more during the 
year in wages, salaries, or profits from operating a 
private business. Th') extents to which they had 
been employed during the past year differed from 



Husband's characteristics 

Age level (table 21). In all samples, the per- 
centages of husbands 45 years of age and older 
were higher than the percentages of wives of this 
age. The range for husbands In this age group was 
from 18 percent frr Vermont to 38 percent for 
Texas. The modal age group was 25 to 34 years In 
eight samples (Kansas, Hawaii, Illinois, Nevada, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Texas, and Vermont); the range at 
this age level was from 31 percent In Wisconsin to 
42 percent in Hawaii. In Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Indiana, and California, the mode was 35 to 44 
years, with percentages ranging from low to mid- 
thlrtles. Texas, Hawaii, and Indiana had propor- 
tionately more husbands aged at least 55 years 
than did other samples. 

Educational attainment (table 22). Half or more 
of the husbands had completed high school, with or 
without further education, in eight of the 13 sam- 
ples: Nebraska (80;.;), Missouri (76";.), Iowa (72?.,), 
Wisconsin (72'V.), Kansas (70%), Illinois (68"..), 
Hawaii (57'V.), and Indiana (50^;). p'or other states, 
the proportions ranged from 4 percent among the 
migrants of California to 46 percent for Vermont. 
Advanced collegiate study beyond high school was 
reported for 20 percent or more of the husbands in 
Illinois (28'V.), Missouri and Nebraska (26'V. each), 
Wisconsin (22'.V,), and Kansas (21'V.). Less than 10 
percent had had collegiate study in the samples of 
Ohio (8V.), Texas (3'V.), and California (OV,). 
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T«bt« 21. As« of husband. 
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Twenty percent or more of the hutbandt had not 

been educated past the eighth grade in seven of the 
samples: California (91%), Texas (46%), Vermont 
(34%), Indiana (32%). Ohio (29%). Nevada (23%), 
and Hawaii (23%). For si:^ of tho samples, ''no 
grades completed" was reported for some husbands, 
with California showing the highest proportion ( 10% )• 
Generally, more husbands than respondents had 
completed college, but more husbands also had had 
either no education or less than 8 years of school- 
ins. As can be noted in table 22, the distributions 
of nusbands by educational levels differed appreci- 
ably among several of the samples. These differ- 
ences in education could be a significant factor 
associated with the comparative degrees and types 
of dlsadvantagement of families in the samples 
studied. 

Disability (table 23). Similar to the pattern for 
respondents, at least 86 percent of the husbands in 
all samples were reported as not chronically ill or 
disabled. Disabilities that prevented or limited hus- 
bands in work or other activities were higher in 
Ohio (12%). Vermont (9%). and HawaU (9%). 
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1.0 
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UO 
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0.5 
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Job training (table 24). Job training for the hus- 
bands was observed by the same categories as for 
the respondents. No unique occupational patterns 
were revealed in either the rural or the urban sam- 
ples. Except for California (4%) and Texas (7%). 
the percentages of husbands who had had job train- 
ing ranged from 25 in Ohio to 43 in Illinois. Since 
very few of the husbands in the California and 
Texas samples had been trained, caution should be 
used when interpreting their distributions by types 
of training. In all samples, training on-the-job was 
more frequent than tuition schools such as business 
training, welding, electrical and electronics training, 
and salesmanship. Exclusive of the California and 
Texas samples, the percentages of husbands with 
training on-the-job ranged from 47 in Ohio to 78 in 
Illinois, while, for tuition schools, the percentages 
differed from 8 percent in Nevada to approximately 
35 percent in Ohio, Hawaii, and Nebraska. 



MU )4. Hutb«ntf*s jok tr«ttitti|. 



Job Typt ot tratntni 



train* < < 

ini % Hllh Total 

T9^ Of schooli On Gov't Undt* w(th 

Staplt art at Port»d vork th«* Tuition pro* (tr* train* 

within atatts N pU study Job tchoola grav aintd in| 



X % X X XX 

Rural aull ptacts; 

Iowa M 3e.6 0.0 ei.O 32.2 1.7 5. 1 100. 0 

Kansaa 57.3 0.0 $3.6 27.3 9.1 0.0 100. 0 

Htsaourl 63 33.9 0.0 63.5 22.2 1.6 12.7 100. 0 

Nebraska 69 35.0 0.0 *9.3 34.8 7.2 8.7 lOO.O 

Urban low*incoM arvasi 

Hawaii 68 )«.3 0.0 54.9 35.4 0.0 10.4 100. 0 

Illinois 87 43.3 1. 1 78.3 16.1 1. 1 3.4 100. 0 

Indians 42 27.8 0.0 61.9 16.7 2.4 19.0 100. 0 

Ntvads 39 35.1 2.6 89.7 7.7 0.0 0.0 lOO.O 

Ohio 28 25.2 3.6 66.5 35.6 0.0 U.3 100. 0 

Wisconsin 55 37.4 3.6 63.7 27.3 3.6 1.8 100. 0 

Oth«rr populationai 

California ' 4.2 42.9 42.9 0.0 0.0 14.2 lOO.O 

Texas U 7.3 0.0 41.7 25.0 33.3 0.0 lOO.O 

VeriDont 58 28.4 0.0 68.9 19.0 12.1 0.0 100. 0 



Occupational type (table 25). Almost all hus- 
bands of families in the study had been employed 
in the past yean Only in Hawaii had as many as 
10 percent been unemployed for the year. Propor- 
tions of Iiusbands in unskilled work ranged from 8 
percent in the Missouri sample to almost all of the 
California migrants. Unskilled employment was the 
modal group for Indiana (33%), Nevada (54%), 
Ohio (34?.,), and California (98%). Except for 
Nevada (37%) and California (2%), about half to 
two-thirds of the husbands in each sample were 
employed in the following occupations: operatives, 
clerical and sales, or other skilled or semiskilled 
occupations. 

In general, the frequencies of husbands* employ- 
ments in the remaining occupational types were, in 
declining order, semiprofessional, professional, pro- 
prietor, and farm operator. In the following states, 
at least 20 percent of the husbands were in semi- 
professional or professional occupations: Missouri 
(30%), Nebraska (28%), Wisconsin (27%), Illinois 
(26*V.), Kansas (24'V.), Iowa (23V,), and Hawaii 
(20'V, ). Proprietorships in nonfarm or farm enter- 
prises were comparatively most frequent in the rural 
samples of Iowa (17"..), Vermont (14%), Missouri 
and Nebraska (12% each), and Kansas (4%). The 
percentages of proprietorships for the urban low- 
income areas and for the special populations of 
Caliiomia and Texas were all zero or approaching 
zero. 

Other main earner (No table). This refers to a 
family member, other than the respondent or hus- 
band, who was the major contributor to the family 
money inc'>me. Respondents for four state samples 
(Iowa, Kansa,?, Illinois, and Vermont) reported no 
other main earner, and only one or two were named 
for families studied in Missouri, Nebraska, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin. In the remaining samples, the pro- 
portions with a main earner other than the husband 
or respondent were as follows: California (36%), 
Texas (8%), Nevada (5%), Hawaii (3%,, and Ohio 
(2% ). 
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Table 25. Husband U occupational type« 



BEST COPY llVMlRBli 



Sample areas 
within states 



No. in Husbands 
sample employed 



Occupational type 



Skilled; 

Semi* cler- Farm 

Profes- Proprl- profes- ical oper- 

sional etor sional & sales ator 



Oper- 
ative; Total 
semi- Un- em« 
skilled skilled ployed 



Rural small places; 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Urban low-income areas: 

Hawaii < 

Illinois « 

Indiana 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Wisconsin — 

Other populations: 

California 

Texas • 

Vermont ------i 



N 



202 202 lOU.O 



5.4 



2.5 



10.9 



24.2 



11.4 



23.8 



7o 



% 



165 


162 


98.2 


13.6 


13.6 


9.3 


22.8 


3.1 


25.9 


11.7 


100.0 


118 


118 


100.0 


7.6 


2.5 


16.1 


29.7 


1.7 


29.7 


12.7 


100.0 


189 


186 


98.4 


16.1 


8.6 


14.0 


31.2 


3.2 


18.8 


8.1 


100.0 


203 


201 


99.0 


18.? 


11.4 


9.5 


30.4 


0.5 


17.9 


11.4 


100.0 


146 


132 


90.4 


8.3 


0.8 


11.4 


27.9 


0.0 


25.8 


25.8 


100.0 


208 


204 


98.1 


15.2 


2.9 


10.3 


36.3 


0.0 


16.2 


19.1 


100.0 


153 


153 


100.0 


6.5 


1.3 


3.3 


31.4 


0.0 


24.8 


32.7 


100.0 


142 


142 


100.0 


2.8 


1.4 


4.9 


21.1 


0.0 


15.5 


54.3 


100.0 


123 


117 


95.1 


0.9 


0.9 


12.8 


20.5 


0.0 


30.8 


34.1 


100.0 


146 


146 


100.0 


9.6 


0.0 


17.1 


30.8 


0.0 


22.6 


19.9 


100.0 


167 


164 


98.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


1.2 


98.2 


100.0 


176 


165 


93.7 


2.4 


0.0 


0.6 


7.3 


0.0 


58.2 


31.5 


100.0 



21.8 100.0 



Respondent's parents 



Educational levels (tables 26 and 27). In all 
samples except for Illinois (43%), half or more of 
the respondents' fathers had had 8 grades or less 
of schooling (table 26). The proportions ranged from 
50 percent in Kansas to 75 percent in Indiana and 
90 percent in Texas. For nine states the percent- 
ages were within 53 to 66 percent of fathers with 
less than 8 grades of schooling. 



Respondents' fathers who had finished high school, 
with or without subsequent training or collegiate 
study » ranged from 5 percent (Texas) to 40 percent 
(Illinois). Proportions for all other states fell within 
a range of 21 to 34 percent except for California 
(14%) and Indiana (9%). Highest percentages with 
collegiate study were in Illinois (14%) and Nebraska 
( 10% ); the lowest were hi California (2% ) and Texas 
(1%). 

When the educational levels of the respondents' 
mothers (table 27) and fathers (table 26) were 
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compared! proportions who had completed high 
school were similar In all samples except for Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska. Wisconsin, and Ve^ 
mont where comparatively more mothers than 
fathers had completed high school. The pei oentages 
of mothers and fathers who had had on*,^ or more 
years of college education did not differ greatly in 
any of the samples. 

Occupational type (tables 28 and 29). Each 
respondent was also asked about the main occupa- 
tion of each of her parents. As was to be expected, 
farming was the modal occupation reported for their 
fathers in the rural samples of Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Vermont. In the small rural places 
of northeast Kansas, other occupations of fathers 
were almost equal in frequency to farming: clerical 
and sales along with other skilled work, and un- 
skilled employments. 



reported most frequently In HawaU (16%), Illinois 
(16%), Wisconsin (12%), and Kansas (12%). 

Extents to wnich the respondents* mothers had 
been employed for pay differed from 19 percent in 
the Missouri and Nebraska samples to 4S percent in 
Nevada. In Hawaii, Illinois, Ohio, and Texas, ap» 
proximately a third were reported as having been 
employed. 

^'Unskilled'' was the modal classification for 
mothers in all samples except Missouri and Nebraska 
where skilled, clerical and sales work was compara- 
tively more frequent. The percentages of mothers 
in unskilled occupations ranged from 26 in Missouri 
to 70 in Indiana, 91 in Texas, and 100 among the 
California migrants. Emplovment in skilled, clerical, 
and sales work was second highest in frequency for 
most samples. Professional or semiprofessional occu- 
pations were reported for a fifth to a tiiird of tiie 



Table 28. Respondent's father's main occupational type. 



Sample areas 
within states 



Occupational type 



Semi* Skilled; Farm 
Profes* Propri- profes- clerical oper- 
slonal etor slonal & sales ator 



Oper- 
ative; Not 
semi- Un- em- 
skilled skilled ployed 



All 
fathers 



% 



% 



Rural small places: 

Iowa 

Kansas ----- — 

Missouri ------- — • 

Nebraska 

Urban low- Income areas: 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana -• — 

Nevada -— 

Ohio 

Wisconsin ---------- 

other populations: 

California — 

Texas ------- 

Vermont ---- — 



2.7 


3.8 


3.3 


15.3 


54.1 


6.6 


14.2 


0.0 


100.0 


183 


7.3 


3.3 


I 9 


25.2 


26.0 


7.3 


26.0 


0.0 


100.0 


123 


5.6 


6.6 


4.5 


20.7 


38.3 


6.6 


15.7 


0.0 


100.0 


198 


5.3 


9.7 


2.9 


16.0 


50.6 


6.3 


9.2 


0.0 


100.0 


206 



6.0 
7.7 
3.0 
4.0 
2.6 
4.2 



0.7 
1.6 
4.2 



4.5 
5.9 
3.6 
5.9 
3.2 
5.2 



1.3 
0.8 
3.8 



10. 
8, 
3, 
3, 
6. 
7. 



0.0 
0.0 
4.7 



23.5 
26.3 
18.1 
19.3 
13.5 
33.0 



1.3 
6.9 
19.7 



8.0 
18.8 
28.3 
17.3 
14.8 

8.9 



0.0 
11.0 
39.4 



22. S 
14.4 
13.9 
14.4 
20.6 
8.9 



20.1 
49.2 
16.0 



25.5 
17.7 
28.9 
35.1 
38.2 
31.4 



76.6 
30.5 
12.2 



0.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.0 
0.6 
0.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



200 
271 
166 
202 
155 
191 



149 
246 
213 



Proportions of fathers in unskilled occupations 
ranged from 9 percent in Nebraska to 77 percent In 
California. In Texas and the urban samples, per- 
centages of unskilled fathers differed from 18 for 
Illinois to 38 for Ohio. Although 56 percent of the 
respondents' fathers in the Texas sample had been 
in semiskilled, skilled, or kindred employments, the 
percentages for all other -iamples ranged from 21 
for California to 46 in Hawaii. 

In Nebraska, 10 percent of the fathers had been 
proprietors in nonfarm business enterprises; for all 
other samples, the percentages were 7 vi below. 
Professional and semiprofessional occupatlot were 
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mothers in Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Vermont; percentages for other states 
ranged from 18 in Nevada to 0 in California. 



Significant Associations With the Income 
Index 

The extent to which a family's money income 
was lower, equal to, or higher than its estimated 
poverty threshold was represented by the income 
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Tablt 29« Respondent U mother's main occupational .ype« 



BEST copy ^MIIABIE 



Sample areas 
within states 



Respondents* 
No. in mothers 
sample employed 



Occupational types of employed mothers 



Semi- Skilled; 
Profes- Propria profes« clerical 
slonal etor slonal & sales 



Oper- 

atlve Total 

semi- Un- em- 

skilled skilled ployed 



Rural small places: 
Iowa 

Kansas ------------- 

Missouri ----------- 

Nebraska ----------- 

Urban low-income arras: 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana ------ 

Nevada ------------- 

Ohio 

Wisconsin ---------- 

Other populations: 

California -------- 

Texas 

Vermont ----- 



N 



185 


49 


26.5 


14.3 


0.0 


2.0 


28.6 


10.2 


44.9 


100.0 


126 


31 


24.6 


25.8 


0.0 


6.5 


25.8 


6.5 


32.2 


96.8' 


201 


39 


19.4 


10.3 


0.0 


10.3 


43.5 


7.7 


28.2 


100.0 


207 


41 


19.8 


22.0 


0.0 


2.4 


34.2 


7.3 


31.7 


97.6' 


200 


67 


33.5 


9.0 


3.0 


4.5 


28.4 


17.9 


37.2 


100.0 


279 


100 


35.8 


11.0 


0.0 


10.0 


24.0 


8.0 


47.0 


100.0 


187 


47 


25.1 


6.4 


0.0 


4.3 


10.6 


8.5 


70.2 


100.0 


222 


99 


44.6 


10.1 


0.0 


8.1 


11.1 


7.1 


63.6 


100.0 


158 


56 


35.4 


7.1 


0.0 


3.6 


10.7 


16.1 


57.1 


94.6' 


208 


58 


27.9 


12.1 


1.7 


10.3 


22.4 


10.3 


43.2 


100.0 


161 


46 


28.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


255 


89 


34.9 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


4.5 


91.1 


100.0 



217 



60 



27.6 



13.3 



0.0 



6.7 



31.7 



10.0 



38.3 



100.0 



^Of the respondents' mothers who were employed, farming represented 3.2 percent for Missouri, 2.4 percent 
for Nebraska, and 5.4 percent for Ohio. 



index. When appropriate, this measure was tested 
with other variables of the study to identify those 
characteristics most prone to be associated signifi- 
cantly with comparative financial disadvantagement 
and also to obtain clues concerning the need for 
further analyses to identify more thoroughly the 
patterns of living of the disadvantaged. 

No tests were made for five of the 18 demo 
graphic variables because, for all samples, cells '>f 
the matrices did not meet the two criteria for ap- 
propriateness of the chi-square test, as stated in 
the Procedure. The characteristics not tested were 
the age and job training of the respondents and the 
age, education, and job training of their husbands. 
FVuher study is needed to determine whether or 
not recategorization of these variables, as well as of 
the income index, would increase the number of 
matrices appropriate for the test of association. 
Further, Pearson product-moment correlation could 
be used for continuous variables, such as age and 
education. 



Summary 

In table 30 are results of chi-square tests to 
identify associations of demographic characteristics 
with the income Index, as well as a record of sam- 
ples for which matrices were not appropriate for 



application of the chi*square technique. This sum- 
mary is based on an inventory of statistics related 
to the chi-square test (see Appendix C). For those 
samplf!<4 that yielded a significant association at the 
0.05 .' vel of probability, trends involved in the 
association are report 3d In table 31. For the respec- 
tive categories of each demographic variable, the 
pro« .utlons of families with Income Indexes under 
125 are given. The categories are arranged with 
those attributes most prone to be characteristic of 
financially disadvantaged families listed to the left 
of the others. 

Famll)^ size and number of parents were the two 
characteristics most inclined to be related to the 
comparative levels of estimated adequacy of money 
Income. Eight of the nine tests for family size were 
significant at the 0.05 level or beyond, and one 
(Hawaii) was marginal with a probability of higher 
than 0.05 but lower than 0.10. Included were the 
four samples from rural small places of the Missouri 
X'aJley area, three of the six from the urban low- 
income areas, and the rural samples from Texas 
and Vermont. As reported in table 31, families of 
4.1 pprsons or larger were much more prone to 
have income indexes under 125 than were the 
smaller families. u 

Number of parents in the h hold was signifi- 
cantly related to the income* iiid'^x in all samples 
from urban low-income are<»s and from Texas, but 
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Table 30. Suimnarv of ^hl-#quare tests to Identify asaoclations of demographic measures with the Incooe 
index. 



Results by population type and sample areas within states 



Demographic 
measures 



Rural small places 



Urban low* income areas 



Other 
populations 



la. Kan. Mo. Neb. Haw. 111. Ind. Nev. Ohio Wis. Cal. Tex. Vt. 



Family characteristics ; 

Family size 

(Year-equivalent persons) -H 

Age of oldest minor child 

in household + 

Family type: 

One or two parents ----- 0 
Number of years family 
has been formed - — ---- 

Respondents' characteristics ! 

Race — ---- 0 

Age 0 

Educational attainment — 0 

Occupational status — + 

Job training — o 

Husband's characteristics : 

Age 0 

Educational attainment 0 

Job training — q 

Occupational type -------- ^ 

Migratory characteristics : 

Place of birth relaced to 

current residence: 

Respondent 

Husband - — 

Part of life spen^ in rural 

areas: 

Respondent 0 

Husband • — — - — 0 

Number of moves family made 

in last five years + 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
+ 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
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Key to symbols: 0 « No chi-square test made; cell numbers of matrix not adequate. 

- » Test not significant within 0.1000 level of probability. 
+ « Test Judtrginally significant from 0.0501 to 0.1000 level of probabilfty, 
++ » Test significant from 0.0500 tO 0.0000 level of probability. 



not in the rural small places. Proportions of one- 
parent families with income indexes under 125 were 
more than double those of two-parent families in 
most samples. 

In addition to family size and number of parents, 
the occupational status categories of the husbands 
were signincantly related to the income index in 
four of the six states tested. All of these except 
Wisconsin were rural samples. Except in the Iowa 
sample, blue collar employees, much more than 
white collar, had income indexes under 125. 

The only samples for which tests could be made 
of income adequacy and race of the respondent 



were those from Illinois and Ohio. Significant asso- 
ciations were found for both. The proportions of 
income indexes under 125 were much higher among 
black respondents than among whites. 

Demographic characteristics for which two or 
more tests were made, but comparatively few signif- 
icant associations with the income index were found, 
included: age level of oldest minor child in the 
home; number of years the family had been formed; 
the respondentia educational attainment and place 
of birth; parts of their lives the respondents and 
their husbands had lived in rural areas; and the 
number of moves the family had made in the past 
5 years. 
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RESOURCE FACTORS 



The comprehensive scope of the study made it 
impossible to examine all patterns of resources 
related to the ways of life of disadvantaged and 
other families. Special attention was given to amounts 
and sources of income, contributors to earned in- 
come, flxed flnancial commitments, means of trans- 
portation, housing, communication media, and 
finally, the respondents' perceptions of money prob- 
lems and their families' present situations compared 
with past experiences. No effort was made to iden- 
tify patterns of family expenditures or savings. 



Money Income 

Means of obtaining data 

Income data were carefully collected to obtain 
as complete information as possible in an interview 
of limited duration. First, respondents \. ite asked 
to check a two-page listing of sources of Income 
as to whether or not they had received money from 
any of these during the 12 months before the inter- 
view. Then, for those sources from which they had 
derived money incomes, they were asked how much 
this amounted to for the year. The sources of money 
income were classified by eight types as follows: 
earned income, returns from Investments, social 
security, benefits related to jobs, armed service 
benefits, welfare pa>ments, legal arrangements, 
and gifts and inheritances. 

34 



In questioning more closely about earned income, 
the respondents were first asked who in the family 
had worked during the last 12 months. For each 
worker whose earnings were $100 or more in the 
course of the year, the respondents were asked to 
specify the kind of job, type of employment (busi- 
ness, industry, or product), number of employers 
they had had for each type of job, number of weeks 
worked on that Job, number of hours worked per 
week, and amount of take-home pay received. Earned 
income was calculated on an annual basis, using 
information obtained by questions on length of pay 
period, amount of take-home pay per period, and 
amount of fluctuations in pay from an average pay 
check. 

To obtain information on self-employment, the 
respondents were asked the type of business owned 
or operated, gross receipts, expenses of the busi* 
ness, and net profit or loss. The net figure was 
later used as the income figure from self-employment. 
Respondents were told they could use figures from 
the previous year's tax returns to obtain as ac- 
curate information as possible. 

When questions were asked about fixed financial 
commitments, the respondent was also asked to 
indicate which of these were payroll deductions. 
Such deductions included Installment payments to 
credit unions, insurance payments of various kinds, 
union dues. United F\ind and similar deductions, 
and child support or other attachments on the pay 
check. These were later added to the take-home 
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pay flgure to obtain a more accuraie figure for 

disposable income of the family. 

In the analysis of the data, earned income refers 
to the take-home pay received by the family or by a 
particular family member. Total family income re- 
fers to the sum of money income received from al! 
sources, exclusive of gifts and inheritances. Tolal 
family disposable income, the figure used in cal* 
culating the income index based on the poverty 
threshold, consisted of total money income plus 
pay check deductions other than income and Social 
Security taxes. 



Size of income 

Total family income (table 32). Total family 
income was divided into categories of $2,000 in- 
tervals with those families receiving under $4,000 
grouped together and those receiving $12,000 and 
over combined. : The distribution of families was 
fairly even, with a few outstanding distortions. 
California's migrant sample had 62 percent and 
Texas had 36 percent in the "Under $4,000" 
category. In the rural areas of Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska, 8 percent or fewer were in 
this same category. These rural samples, plus 
Hawaii, Illinois, Nevada, and Ohio, had 12 percent 
or more in the highest level of $12,000 and over. 

In the rural small places (Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri), median incomes were found 
within the $8,000 to $9,999 level. Medians dropped 
to between $6,000 and $7,999 in the urban samples 
from Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Nevada, and Ohio 
and even lower to between $4,000 and $5,999 for 
Wisconsin, Texas, and rural Vermont. Thus, the 
income levels differed appreciably according to the 
nature of the sample area selected. 

Income index (table 33). Because families differ 
not only in size but also in sex and age composi- 
tion, the income index is a more accurate measure 



of probable income adequacy than is total monc^ 
income. As used in this study, an income index of 
100 represents a family income that should support 
a faniily of a given size and composition at a strict 
economy level of consumption. Families with indexes 
lower than 100 are likely to be financially disad- 
vantaged, at least from the point of view of money 
Income. Those with indexes from 100 to 125 or 149 
may have small margins of income beyond strict 
necessities, while those with higher indexes probably 
are comparatively advantaged in income. These 
distributions are shown graphically in table 34. 

Of course, the real benefits that families realize 
from given levels of income will be constrained by 
numerous environmental circumstances. Among 
these are community differences in purchasing power 
of the dollar, varying effectiveness of family money 
management, unique demands upon income, and 
different extents to which needed goods and ser* 
vices are obtained by means other than purchase 
with money. 
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Differences in distributions for the respective 
states seem consistent with what would be expected 
from the m^{or characteristics of the population 
samples. For example, as illustrated in table 34, 
the cross-section samples of rural small towns of 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska had the 
lowest proportions of comparatively disadvantaged 
families from the point of view of income (8% or 
lower). In contrast, income indexes below 100 rep- 
resented a fourth to a third of families in all other 
samples except Illinois (17%), the Texas blacks 
(39%), and California migrants (68%). 



Sources of family income 

Ninety percent or more of the families in each 
of the state samples received earned income except 
for those in Hawaii and Indiana (89?u each), Ohio 
(82%), and Wisconsin (79%) (table 35). As expected, 
this was the most common source of income. Earn- 
ings included salary or wages, profits from own 
business, roomers and (or) boarders, sale of home- 
made products, bonus, commission, and income tax 
refund. 

In eight of the 13 samples, the next most com- 
mon source of income was investments, which in- 
cluded rents received from property, interest and 
dividends, annuities, trusts, periodic insurance pay- 
ments, and royalties. The range for the 13 states 
was from a low of 1 percent in California to a 



Table 35. Families receiving income from various sources. 
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Since families often received income from several sources, the percentn^jrcs for a given sample do not total 
100; that Is, the categories are not mutually exclusive. 
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high of 39 percent in Hawaii and Nebraska. There 
seemed to be no particular pattern with respect to 
the general types of area samples, that is, the 
rural small places, the urban low-income areas, and 
"other populations." 

Except for the rural and the migrant families, 
the third most frequent source of income usually 
was from welfare benefits, which included Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to Permanently and Totally Disabled, 
Old Age Assistance, Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, general welfare assistance, and private 
agency aid. The percentages receiving welfare bene- 
fits ranged from a low of 3 percent in rural towns 
of southeast Nebraska to a high of 33 percent in 
the urban low-income samples in Hawaii. In samples 
of all urban low-income areas and of the black 
families in eastern Texas, at least one of every 10 
families had welfare payments as a source of income 
during the year before the interview. For four of 
the six urban low-income samples, the proportions 
with welfare income were at least one of evexy 
five families. 

Gifts and inheritances (including money gifts, 
prizes, windfalls, money inherited, and lump sum 
life insurance benefits) were relatively unimportant 
as sources of income except for Hawaii where 32 
percent of the families reported receiving income 
of this type. Gifts and inheritances were received 
by 12 percent or less of the families in the other 
state samples. 

Except for the Texas sample where 14 percent 
of the respondents reported Social Security as a 
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source of income^ less than 10 percent of families 
in all samples had income of this type. Social Secu- 
rity included survivor's disability and retirement 
benefits. 

Income from benefits related to the job included 
workmen's compensation, disability insurance, un- 
employment insurance, and supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits. Except in Ohio ( 14".. ), less than 
one of every 10 families within each of the samples 
had money income from this source. 

Included under *'armed service benefits** were 
serviceman's pay or family allotment, veteran's 
educational benefits, and service-connected pen- 
sion, disability, or retirement. For 10 of the 13 
samples, less than 10 percent of the respondents 
reported family income of this type. TTiis was a 
more frequent source for the samples in Kansas 
( 18% ), Nebraska ( 12% ), and Wisconsin ( 12% ). 

Legal arrangements included child support pay- 
ments, alimony or equivalent, and other legally- 
directed payments. Money income of this type was 
reported relatively more often within the urban 
low-income samples than by others, except for Wis- 
consin; the percentages for these samples ranged 
from 9 in Hawaii to 12 in Illinois. For the Wisconsin 
sample and those of rural areas and special pop* 
ulations, the percentages with income from legal 
arrangements ranged from less than 1 among the 
migrants in California to 5 in the rural small places 
of southwest Iowa and the urban low-income area 
in Wisconsin. 



Contributors to earned family income 

Data were collected on all individuals in the 
family who worked during the past 12 months and 
contributed more than $100 to the family earned 
income. Contributors were divided into the clas- 
sifications reported in tables 36 and 37. For pur- 
poses of interpretation, percentages in certain cate- 
gories have been combined to represent proportions 
of wives, husbands, and other persons who were 
contributors. 

Two-parent families (table 36). Among the fam- 
ilies with two parents present, almost all husbands 
contributed to the earned income. Only in samples 
from Indiana (70%), Vermont (61%), Wisconsin 
(60%), and Illinois (55%), however, was the husband 
the sole earner in more than half the families. In 
Nevada, 1 1 percent of all families had the wife as 
the sole eame:, the highest proportion for any 
sample. A few two-parent families had no earners. 
In California and Hawaii at least three of every 
10 families received earned income from family 
members or other persons than the husband and 
wife. Contributions by "Others" were reported less 
frequently in all other samples. 

Families with husband absent for part or all 
year (table 37). Interpretations of percentages 
reported in table 37 should be made cautiously, 
keeping in mind that numbers of single-parent fam- 
ilies were low in many of the samples. Numbers 
were highest in Texas (N » S5) and in the urban 



lowoincome areas where the range was 41 to 87 
families. Further, in some households, the husband 
was present part of the year and usually contri- 
buted to the earned income. This was most fre- 
quently the case in samples from Kansas, Nebraska, 
and California. 

Considering only families with husband absent, 
no earners of any kind were reported for at least 
one of every five families in Iowa, Vermont, and 
all the six samples from urban low-income areas 
except Nevada. In these situations, money incomes 
were derived from sources other than earnings. 

In all the 13 samples, from 32 to 73 percent 
of the wives, with or without the help of others, 
contributed to some extent to their families' earned 
incomes. Wives were more frequent contributors 
than were absent husbands or other persons in all 
samples except Kansas and California. Only in 
California did absent husbands contribute to earned 
income more frequently than did wives; in Kansas 
their rates of employment were equal. In four states 
(California, Kansas, Nebraska, and Vermont), from 
25 to 75 percent of the absent husbands were 
earners; in five samples less than 10 percent con- 
tributed. Contributions of children or other persons 
were reported for 23 to 50 percent of the families 
in seven states in which husbands were absent all 
or part of the year. 



Earned income as a percentage of total family 
income (table 38) 

For analysis, data on earned income were re- 
ported as a percentage of total money income in 
the following classifications: ''no earnings," 'Uess 
than lOpercent,'' "10-24 percent," "26-49 percent," 
"50-74 percent," and "75 percent or more" earned 
income. In general, families tended to have earned 
most or all of their money incomes. However, 160 
of the 2,543 families from whom income data weio 
obtained in the study had earned none of their 
incomes. The range of percentages of families earning 
75 percent or more of their total income was from a 
low of 62 percent in Hawaii to a high of 95 percent 
of the migrants in California. 

Respond en^/s earned income as a percentage of 
total family income (table 39) 

With the general trend toward increased employ- 
ment of women, the question often arises concerning 
the extent to which mothers are employed for pay 
and how much they contribute to earned incomes of 
their families. Except in sample areas of Nevada 
^62%) and Texas (61%), half or less of the respon- 
dents had earned as much as $100 during the last 
year. Lowest proportions were in Vermont (26'V.), 
Indiana (28"o), and Wisconsin (33'V,). Other percent- 
ages ranged from 41 in California to 50 in Iowa. 

In most of the samples, when the respondi its did 
earn, the modal contribution was between a fourth 
and a half of the family earned income. In Kansas 
and Hawaii, however, the numbers who contributed 
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Ttble 36t Cottttlbutort to earned Incprw in families with two parents present for entire year. 
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Table 37. Contributors 
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®The term *'wlfe" refers 


to the respondent when there was 


a man as the husband at 


some 


time during the year. 
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from 20 to 24 percent were almost the same as for 
the mode of 25 to 29 percent. In Wisconsin, the 
proportion contributing less than 10 percent was 
almost as large as that of the mode. Only one of 
every five respondents in Vermont had been em- 
ployed, and the proportions contributed to family 
earned Income were also low. 



Assessed dependability of income (table 40) 

Respondents were asked to recall all sources 
from which their families had received income during 
the past 12 months and to describe how dependable 
that Income was. Based on the respondent's answer, 
which sometimes required probing by the Inter- 
viewer, income dependability was categorized into 
"not dependable at all,'' "received regularly but 
amount varies a lot,'' "dependable part of the year 
but not all year/' '^dependable part received reg- 
ularly plUH a fluctuating amount above that," and 



steady Income/' The data wore receded by re- 
taining the category **income not dependable at all/' 
collapsing the next three categories, and re*exa« 
mining income classified as *'steady'' by going back 
to the questionnaire for each family's employment 
and eaxtiings data. Steady income was recoded as 
fluctuating if an earner worked for less than 48 
weekSi a second earner in the family was employed 
only par^time during the year, or if an earner held 
two or more Jobs sequentially with more than 10 
percent difference in weekly pay between them. 
(See Appendix B.) 

For each of the three levels of dependability 
(••not dependable/' '•fluctuating/' and ••steady") 
the percentages differed considerably within samples 
for rural small places, urban low-income areas, and 
other populations (table 40). Steady incomes were 
comparatively more firequent in the samples for 
Kansas (71%), Texas (68%), Wisconsin (61%), and 
Nebraska (54%). Except for the migrant sample 
in California where none of the families reported 
a steady income, the proportions for other samples 
ranged from 26 percent lOt Ohio to 47 percent for 
Hawaii. 

Relatively few of the families were rated as 
having ''not dependable" incomes, except for the 
rural families in Vermont for whom the proportion 
was one of every five families. ••Fluctuating" in- 
comes were least frequent in the samples for Texas 
(27%) and Kansas (29%) and most common for 
Iowa (69%) and Ohio (68%), except for the migrants 
in California where 99 percent had fluctuating in- 
comes. 
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Financial Commitments 

In the financial behavior patterns of most fam- 
ilies, certain types of expenditures, such as rent 
and utilities, are handled by commitments to pay 
at regular time periods. Since World War II, an 
increasing proportion of families In our nation have 
adopted consumer credit as a way of obtaining 
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goods and tervices* Further, certain types of deduc* 

uone other than taxes may be made regularly firom 
earnings. Often families overcommit themselves 
to regular payments and have inadequate discre* 
tionary income left to take care of other essential 
purchases. To discover the fixed«commitment pat* 
terns of families who differ in residential location 
ana various other characteristics was one of the 
objectives of this study. 

Data were collected on financial commitments 
by asking respondents to "list bills or expenses 
you are supposed to meet regularly," including 
things they felt were **rather fixed, that they were 
obliged to or had promised to pay every week or 
month, or that were taken out of a paycheck.'' 
The amounts and selected tyrpes of commitments 
reported are summarized here.* 
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Percentages of income allocated to financial 
commitments (table 41 ) 

Except in California (24%), from 41 to 58 per- 
cent of the families in all samples had committed 
at least a fourth but less than a half of their annual 
incomes to regular financial commitments. Propor- 
tions of commitments lower than a fourth of total 
income were most frequent in California (53%) 
and Iowa (35%), and least frequent in Nevada 
(12%) and Illinois (14%). Proportions at this low 
level ranged from close to a fifth to slightly more 
than a fourth for most other samples. Turning to 
the higher levels of commitment, half or more of 
total money income was committed by a fifth to 
two-fifths of all samples except Iowa (11%). In 
Nevada, California, and Texas samples, commit- 
ments of 75% or higher were more frequent than 
in other samples (13% each). 



Credit payments (table 42) 

The respondents were asked to enumerate their 
regular payments on credit commitments for car, 
revolving charge accounts, finance company, and 
"other" types. Only half of the California migrants 
had fixed commitments for credit payments. Regular 
payments of this type ranged from 63 to 69 percent 
for families in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin samples to from 70 to 85 
percent for Kansas, Hawaii, Indiana, Nevada, Texas, 
and Vermont. 



Insurance (table 42) 

Commitments for insurance related to life or 
burial, health, car, and other types of protection. 
The migrant families in California were least likely 
to have insurance of any kind; only 25 percent of 
them were paying insurance pi emiums. In all other 
samples, 60 percent or more had insurance commit- 
ments. Of these, the lowest proportions were in 
Nevada (60%) and Hawaii (65%), and the highest 



percentages (91% or more) were in Texas and the 
four rurcd small places. Other than in California, 
proneness to have insurance commitments was com- 
paratively lower in the urban low-income areas. 



Housing, utilities, and other fixed commitments 
(table 42) 

Although the doUr^ expenditure differed, almost 
all families in all samples had some fixed commit- 
ments for housing and utilities, as was to be ex- 
pected. 

Very few expenditures for financial commitments 
were found in the samples other than for credit, 
insurance, and housing and utilities. Highest per- 
centages for all the other types of conunitments 
were in Nebraska ( 13% ), Kansas ( 16% ), and Hawaii 
(19%). 



Transportation 

Means of transportation used (tables 43 to 46) 

The need for various forms of transportation, and 
the availability of these, presumably affect the 
economic status of families. It was assumed that, 
if the respondents said they used a particvUar form 
of transportation, it must have been available and 
that, in some sense, they had a need for this kind 
of conveyance. If they did not use a particular form, 
they were asked if it was available in the com- 
munity, and then if they needed it. In some in- 
stances, the respondents indicated some form of 
transportation was available in the community, but, 
although they needed It, they did not use it because 
it was not convenient or was too expensive. 

Within samples of rural families (Iov»:.. Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Vermont), 95 to 99 per- 
cent used their own cars or trucks for transporta- 
tion. In these areas, 9 to 14 percent also used car 
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Tahle 42. Incidence of financial commitments. 
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Other populations: 

California 36.5 4.7 7.1 23.7 26.0 lOO.O 169 

Texas 62.5 6.2 5.0 14.3 12.0 100. 0 259 

Vermont 0 5 3.7 0.9 81.5 13.4 lOO.O 217 
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Table 46. Use, need, and availability of bus or train as transportation. 

Need Do not need 



Sample areas 
vlthtn st:ites 



Not 
aval I* 

Use able 



Not 

Avail- avail • 

;ible able 



Aval I- 

able 



famt 1 les 



Rural <^nall pl.tcesr 

1 ow^» . . . - 

Kansas 

Hissuiirt 

Nebraska 

Other low-tnc^ime areas: 
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7. 
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0. 


,0 
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*>. 
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^1.9 


9. 
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3. 


0 


2J.1 


22.5 
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169 


Texas 




74. 




I. 


5 


22.8 


0.4 


100.0 


259 


Vt'rpiont 


0.0 


10. 


6 




8 


82.9 


\. } 


100. 0 


217 
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pools. Almost none used public transportation, such 
as taxis and buses or trains. 

Even in low-income areas of tlie urban samples, 
their own car was used by 72 to 84 percent of the 
families. Other means used in these areas were 
bus or train (11 to 57%), taxi (9 to 44%), and car 
pool (6 to 28%). Among the California migrants, 
the means of transportation were own car or truck 
(95%), car pool (51%), and taxi (39%). Of all the 
samples, that of Te:;ri< had the lowest use of their 
own cars (58%) but the most frequent use of taxis 
(63%). Car pools were used by 38 percent in the 
Texas sample, second highest to 51 percent among 
the California migrants. 

Families are often disadvantaged by needs for 
means of transportation that are not available. 
Need for, but lack of, a car or truck was reported 
by 29 percent in Texas and by 12 to 14 percent in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Nevada. Lack of needed car 
pools was expressed most frequently in Tex as ( 19%) 
.and Hawaii (10;v.). Taxis were needed, but not 
available, more often in the rural small towns than 
in other samples; close to a tenth of the respon- 
dents expressed this need. The most extensive lack 
of needed transportation by bus or train was evi- 
dent in the Texas samples where three-fourths of 
the respondents expressed this concern; in all other 
samples, the percentages ranged from 0 (Indiana) 
to 14 (Nebraska). 

In most of the samples, percentages were less 
than 10 for reports that means of transportation 
were needed but not available. Disadvantagement 
because of lack of needed transportation was most 
often a problem in the Texas sample. Need of a 
car or truck, but having none available, was re- 
ported by 29 percent of the Texas respondents and 
by 12 to 14 percent of those in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Neve la. Needed but unavailable car pools 
were a concern of 19 percent in Texas and 10 
percent in Hawaii. From 10 to 12 percent of re- 
spondents in rural small places of Iowa, Missouri, 
and Nebraska expressed need for taxi services 
that were not available. The greatest gap in need 
versus availability related to bus and train trans- 
portation was in the Texas sample where 75 percent 
reported this situation. Shortage of bus or train 
facilities was also indicated by respondents from 
Nebraska (14%) and Vermont (11%). 



Distance traveled by main earner to work 
(table 47) 

Only in the Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska samples 
did over half of the families work at home or within 
2 miles of home. In contrast, in Nevada (93%), 
Hawaii (88"/,), and Ohio (84%), at least eight of 
every 10 main income earners traveled 2 miles or 
further to reach their places of employment. In 
Texas and Vermont, about three-fourths usually 
traveled 2 miles or more, and in the Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, and Wisconsin samples, about two- 
thirds traveled this distance or more. Although 
three-fourths of the main earners in Texas families 
had to travel 2 miles or more to work, these were 
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the ones who v/ere least likely to have their own 
car and who lived where bus and(or) train service 
was seldom available. 



Transportation problems related to employment 
(table 48) 

The respondents were queried concerning how 
often transportation problems affected the chances 
of the main income earner for getting or holding 
a job. "All the time" or "Often" answers ranged 
from 17 percent in Texas to none in Missouri. 
Compared with the other sample?, proportions with 
these answers were also high in Ohio, California, 
Nevada, and Illinois. Highest proportions with an- 
swers of "Sometimes" or "Seldom" were in Cali- 
fornia (39%), Texas (33%), Indiana (25%), and 
Ohio (23%). 

"Never" was the most frequent answer about 
transportation problems related to employment. 
Proportions of samples with this answer ranged 
from 50 and 55 percent in California and Texas 
to 90, 92, 93, and 94 percent in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin, respectively. In Vermont 
and the low-income urban areas other than Wis- 
consin, the Pi^rcentages were 68 to 89 percent. 
Thus the majority of respondents in all samples 
were not particularly concerned about means of 
transportation to work by the main earner. 



Housing Characteristics 

Residential tenure (right of occupancy) (table 49) 

Respondents were asked whether their living 
quarters were owned or being bought, rented, or 
occupied in lieu of pay or as a gift. In the small 
rural places, plus Vermont and Texas, 64 percent 
or more were full or part owners. In the urban 
low-income samples, percentages of ownership 
ranged from 17 in Hawaii to 43 in Wisconsin. 
Among the California migrants about half were 
owners of their dwellings, primarily in their per- 
manent places of residence in Mexico or the United 
States. 

Homes occupied by renters represented from 
less than 20 percent of the families in Vermont, 
Iowa, and Missouri to 79 percent in Hawaii. The 
majority of families in the urban low-income samples 
were renters. Right of occupancy in lieu of pay 
or as a gift was lowest in Nevada (0%) and highest 
in Vermont (6%). 



Physical features 

Number of rooms of living space (table 50). 
Dwellings of one or two rooms were negligible ex- 
cept for the samples in California (25%) and Hawaii 
(6%). Three or four room dwellings were represented 
in a flftli to slightly more than a half of families 
in nine samples— Kansas, Texas, and California in 
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Table 47* Distance main Income earner traveled to work. 
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Tabl^ ^8. Incidence of trantporCation problens related to chtncet of 
earner getting jr holding « job. 
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Table 49. Family housing tenure. 
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addition to the six urban low-income areas. Except 
for the California migrants, from 49 to 76 percent 
of ail samples had five, six, or seven room dwell- 
ings. Families with houses of eight or more rooms 
were most frequent in Vermont and Nebraska. 

Water in the dwelling (table 51). Except for 
California and Texas, all or almost all families in 
the study had hot and cold piped water in their 
homes. In Texas and California, hot and cold piped 
water was available for slightly more than half 
of the homes. But, a higher proportion of respon- 
dents in California than in Texas indicated avail- 
ability of piped cold water only. In Texas, 13 per- 
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cent of the families had their own well, and another 
12 percent shared a well. 

Toilet facilities (table 52). Again, as .with hot 
and cold running water, all or almost all families 
had their own flush toilets except for California 
and Texas samples where the proportion was slightly 
over half. In California the toilet facilities were 
shared with others by 5 percent of the familes; 
percentages for all other samples were negligible. 
"No flush toilet avaflable'' was the response by 
approximately two-fifths of the respondents in Cali- 
fornia and Texas; the proportions in all other 
«^amples were 5 percent or less* 
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Table 50. Number of roomi of living space. 



B:ST copy fiKllRSLE 



Number of rooms 



Sample areas 
within states 



Rural small places t 

Iowa — — 
Kansas ----------- 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Urban low-income areas: 

Hawaii 
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Table 51. Availability of watv*r in the dtttlling. 



Cold water only 



Saaplc areas 
within states 



Hot & 
cold 
water, 
piped 



Pur- 



Rural SMll pUces: 

Iowa 99.5 

Kansas 97.6 

Missouri 100. 0 

Nebraska 99.5 

Urban low-lncoae areas: 

Hawaii 99.0 

Illinois 100,0 

Indiana 100. 0 

Nevada 100. 0 

Ohio 100. 0 

Wisconsin 100,0 

Other populations: 

California 52,2 

Texas 53.7 

Vermont 90,2 
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Table 52. Availability of toilet facilities in the dwelling. 



Availability 



Sample areas 
within states 



Rural small places: 

Iowa — 

Kantat -•• — — 
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Bath facilities (table 53)- As would be expected, 
the availability of batiiing facilities was similar 
in pattern to that for toileting. Except In California 
(66%) and Texas (51%). almost all families in other 
samples had their own tub or shower. In the Cali- 
fornia sample, 4 percent shared bathing facilities; 
the percentages were less than 2 for all other 
states. "No tub or shower available** was the re- 
port for 30 percent of the California families and 
49 percent of those in the Texas sample. 



Garbage collection (table 54). Respondents were 
asked, *'Do you have garbage collection regularly?'* 
Answers were affirmative from 97 to 100 percent 
of the respondents m samples of urban low-income 
areas. The proportions of **Yes** answers approxi- 
mated 70 percent for Iowa, Kansas, and Texas. 
Lower percentages were reported for California 
(51%), Nebraska (47%), Missouri (31%), and Ver- 
mont ( 1 1%)- Obviously, community regulations and 
garbage collection services, public or private, were 
constraining factors. 
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Tablf SI. AvaiU^llUy of bathing ftcllttlts In tht 4ii*lllnt. 
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Respondent's perception of the adequacy of her 
family's living space (table 55). 

Respondents were asked, ''Does the size of this 
house (apartment, etc.) suit your family needs?*' 
They responded by choosing from "less than need,'* 
"about right," or "more than need.'* Except for 
respondents from Texas, 59 to 79 percent said the 
living space was about right. Inadequate space was 
reported by only one of every eight respondents 
in Vermont, California, and Nebraska, a definite 
contrast with 56 percent in Texas. Need for more 
housing space was indicated by 19 to 38 percent 
of the respondents in the remaining samples. Less 
than 7 percent said they had* more space than 
needed. 



Respondent's satisfaction with her family's 
housing (table 56} 

In all samples, most respondents expressed satis- 
faction with their housing. Proportions who reported 
"satisfactory" or "very satisfactory" ranged from 
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Tabif 55. Hffpondfiit'f ptrctption of the «d«quacy of th« faatty Uvlng 
space. 
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Table 56. Respondent s 


Satisfaction with her fatBily*s 


housing. 
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259 
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0.5 


SI. 2 
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about 93 percent in Iowa, Missouri, and Vermont, 
down to 74 and 75 percent in California and Ohio, 
and then to a low of 53 percent in Texas. In turn, 
reports of "very unsatisfactory" or "unsatisfactory'* 
came from 24 percent of respondents in the Ohio 
sample and 46 percent in Texas. Respondents in 
open-country Vermont, and in rural small towns in 
the Midwest, were inclined more than others to say 
that their housing was very satisfactory. 



Communication 

Telephone availability in the house (table 57) 

Presence of a telephone was most common in the 
rural small towns where over 92 percent of the 
families had phones. Except for Nevada (73 V.), 79 
to 90 percent of the families in the urban low- 
income areas and in Vermont had phones available. 
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T«bU 57. TwUphonr «v«tUblltty tn the house. 
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A telephone was* present in only 16 percent of the 
California homed; of the families without phones, 
more than a third could not be reached easily by 
other means. Among the Texas families, 58 percent 
did not have phones, about a fourth of whom could 
not be reached readily in other ways. 



Presence in the home of a television set in 
worlcing order (table 58) 

In the California sample, almost a fourth (22.5%) 
of the families had no television set in working 
order. Eleven percent of the Texas sample was in 
the same situation. In all i ther states, tlie absence 
of television facilities in the home was negligible. 
Over half of the families in samples from all states 
had a black and white set only; the proportions 
ranged from 52 percent in Nebraska to 80 percent 
in Texas. From one-fifth to two-fifths had colored 
television, except for those in Vermont ( 19% ), Texas 
(9%), and California (6%). 



Table 58. Pr««ence In home of televtslan net tn working order. 
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Daily newspaper readership in the family (table 89) 

Respondents were asked if someone in their 
family read a newspaper almost eveiv day. Affirma- 
tive replies were most frequent in Wisconsin where 
over 91 percent of the fan^lies had someone read- 
ing a newspaper daily. Except for the samples in 
California (36%) and Texas (49%), the proportions 
were also high for the remaining samples; percent- 
ages ranged from 74 percent in Vermont to 89 per- 
cent in Illinois. 



Table 5^. Daily newspaper reading tn the family. 
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49.0 
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Respondents' Perceptions of Their Family 
Situations 

Three approaches were used to learn something 
about th'' views of the respondents concerning their 
family situations at the time of the interview. Early 
in the interview, they were asked about conditions 
today compared with past experiences. At the end 
of the interview, they were asked about the extent 
to which they were experiencing money problems 
and the relative adequacy of their incomes. 



Conditions today compared with past experience 

Respondents were asked whether they thought 
they were better or worse off, generally, than their 
parents or guardians were when they were at the 
respondent's stage of life (table 60). In each of the 
samples, at least 62 percent considered themselves 
better off than their parents when they v,ere at the 
samo stage in life. In no sample did more than 13 
percent of the respondents say they were worse 
off. Considering all the samples, the most frequent 
reports of ''the same** were in the migrants of Cali- 
fornia ^31%), the rural towns of southwest Iowa 
(24 '..), and the urban low-income area of Ohio 
(20'V. ). Respondents in the samples of Indiana (88 ".. ), 
Missouri (86 '.. ), and Texas (86".. ) were more prone 
than the others to say they were better off than 
their parents or f^ardians had been. 
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tablt 40. Ut^dm't ptrctptlofi of h#r circMMttnctt «h«n coanvrtd with 
thott of htr ptrtntt vhtn th*y vtrt htr tft. 
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Conditions today compar jd ^«ith 5 years ago 
(tables 61 to 64) 

Four questions were asked about how the respon- 
dents felt certain conditions in their families were 
today as contrasted to 5 years ago (i.e., roughly 
1970 compared with 1965). The circumstances spec- 
ified were financial conditions, living conditions, job 
opportunities for income earners, and opportunities 
for children (recreation, education, jobs, etc.). If the 
family had not been formed 5 years ago, the 
answer ''doesn't apply'' could be checkecH these 
cases are not included in table 61. 

Generally, in each of the samples for all four 
questions, the answers were mainly positive. Respon- 
dents' perceptions of their families being "better 
off' ranged as follows, in percentages: financially, 
64 in Vermont to 73 in Kansas and Illinois; living 
conditions, 45 in Wisconsin to 69 in Texas; job 
opportunities, 34 in Wisconsin to 73 in Texas; and 
opportunities for children, 46 in Wisconsin to 90 in 
Texas. Thus, it was evident that respondents* per- 
ceptions were least positive in ^e urban low-income 
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Table 64. Reapondent'a perception of opportunitiea for her children today 
coapared with their opportunities 5 yeara ago. 
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•ample from Wisconsin and most favorable among 
tlie black homemakers in Texas. With respect to 
opportunities for getting Jobs and for clUIdren*s 
activities, perceptions were frequently less favorable 
in the rural samples of Vermont and the small 
towns than in the other samples. 

Perceptions of their families being "worse oif' 
than 5 years previously ranged as follows by per- 
centages: financial conditions, 6 and 7 in California 
and Missouri to 16 in Wisconsin; living conditions, 
1 in Missouri to 14 and 15 in Nevada and Wis- 
consin; Job opportunities, 6 in Iowa to 41 in Wis- 
consin; and opportunities for children, 4 in Cali- 
fomia and Texas to 35 in Wisconsin. Proportions of 
respondents reporting their families "worse oW 
more often were 10 percent or higher for financial 
conditions and Job opportunities than for living 
conditions and children's opportunities. No unique 
differences in perceptions of being worse off were 
evident in the rurai, urban, and special samples. 

Respondents in the Texas sample, in spite of 
their relatively poor living conditions, saw oppor- 
tunities as "better" for their children today than 
previously (90%). Fewer of them had a "better" 
outlook about their job opportunities (73%), financial 
condition (72%), and living conditions (69%). Re- 
sponses from the migrants in California tended to 
be similar to those of the urban and rural families. 



Tablt AS. Prtqutitcy of m»my pfkUmt food. 
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Table 66. Frequency af money probUma; K«nt and houac paynenta. 



Have noney probltat; Kent 
and houie payiaenta 

Sooa* All 
Never S«*ldo« tittta Often fattiliea 



Sample arcaa 
withtn atat^a 



Money problems (tables 65 to 76) 

All respondents were asked the followinf; ques- 
tion: '*A11 families have some problems when it 
comes to spending money. Aside from not having 
enough money, which of Ihe following do ycu have, 
and how often do you have this problem?" The 
problems listed were: 

Do not have enough food to last until there is 

money to buy more. (Food) 

Get behind on the rent or house payment. 

(Rent) 

Not able to buy special things my kids want. 
(Kids' wants) 

Do not have enough money for de.ntist, doctor, 
or medicine. (Health) 

Danger of having gas or electricity turned 
off. (Utilities) 

Not able to meet large bills. (Large bills) 

C-xnnot afford to keep equipment and appli- 
ances in running order* (Ekjuipment service) 

Cannot afford to buy new shoes or clothes. 
(Clothes) 

Not able to save to have something to fall 
back on. (Savings) 

Someone else spends the money before I can 
get hold of it. (Others spend) 

The money is iost, stolen, or taken from my 
purse oefore I can spend it. (Money lost) 
The worri * in parentheses refer to the short title 
used to designate the problems in the text and the 
table titlej. 

For each problem, the respondents indicated 
whether they usually had it "often," "sometimes,'* 



Rural amsll placea: 

Iowa 86.8 

Kanaaa 89.1 

Miaaouri 89. S 

Nebraaka 85. 8 

Urban lowincone area*: 

Hawaii 88.2 

Xllinoia 81.5 

Indiana 75.6 

Nevada 64.7 

Ohio 70.1 

Wiaconatn 89.1 

Other populatlona: 

California 50.3 

Texaa 55.5 

Verownt 79.8 



8.8 
5.9 
3.0 
6.6 



4.8 
8.2 
12.5 
19.0 
11.2 
6.9 



12.9 
15.7 
8.1 



4.4 
2.5 
5.5 
6.1 



5.9 
4.6 
7.6 
14.0 
16.8 
6.0 



32.5 
22.7 
9.8 



0.0 
2.5 
0.0 
1.5 



1.1 
0.7 
4.3 
2.3 
1.9 
0.0 



4.3 
6.1 
2.3 



Tdblp 67. Frequency af money probleaa: I'ttlttiea. 



Sample Arem 
within states 



Kavr monry problvmn: Utilities 



Rural Biaall pl^icpar 

lOWft <#4.tJ 

K4ns4H <*6.8 

Hi^aouri 

Sebrask* 95.7 

Urban Inw-lm ime art 

Kuwait «J5.ft 

Illinois 84. •> 

indi.tnA 82. b 

St-vid^ 7 2.7 

Ohio ;b.l 

W»st »niir 89, b 

t>thi*t p-ipul^ tl«»n!%. 

(.alit..rn..i 

Tends SS.? 

Vermwnt 88.^ 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

too.o 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



ICO.O 
lOU.O 
100.0 



159 
119 
201 
198 



187 
280 
184 
221 
161 
183 



163 
198 
173 



S^lduRi 


t imctt 


f^tf-n 


All 
f«ml lU 




X 


X 






s 


i. ) 


1 .1 


0.0 


100.0 


18^ 


0.8 


2.<. 


0.0 


100. 0 


12) 


l.O 


o.s 


0.0 


lOU.f) 


202 


2. A 




0.^ 


ino.o 


208 


2.2 


1. 1 


0.0 


mn.o 


Iri. 


b. J 


6.7 




ino.o 


2H« 


10. u 


l.b 




liKi.f) 


1«^ 




10.8 


2.2 


100. 0 


22^ 


10.7 


M . ) 




lOO.d 


lb4 


^. i 


5. > 


o.b 


loo.o 


Ih;. 


I 4.0 


2b. . 


b.; 


iOO.O 


ibt 


lb. 6 


2U.2 




liin.o 


25 t 


6.2 


■* . \ 


1 .0 




210 
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tnlt «$. frMMtncy of aonty pro¥UMi Cloth tng. 



Tabit 71. Frtqutney of aonty probl«wi Oectott dtntlst. 



ERIC 



Havt aonty probltwi Clothing 

Sample ar«tt tow 

within ttattt Mtv«r 8tUo« tiats Of tan 



All 
faallits 



Sample areas 
vithin states 



Have money problenat Doctor, dentist 



Never Seldo« 



Sob 
tla 



Often 



All 
families 



Rural sMtl places: 

towa 

Kanses 

Nlsaouri 

Nebraska • 

Urban lovioeow areas r 



Rural s«all places: 



69.2 


12.6 


IS. 7 


2.7 


100.0 


185 






13.7 


16.9 


4.4 


100. 0 


183 


72.8 


13.6 


8.8 


4.8 


100.0 


125 




76.6 


7.3 


13.7 


2.4 


100. 0 


124 


8S.7 






1.5 


100.0 


202 




81.7 


5.9 


9.4 


3.0 


100. 0 


202 


67.0 


15.3 


13.9 


3.8 


100.0 


209 




69.3 


11.5 


12.0 


7.2 


100. 0 


209 





47.5 


13.4 


29.2 


9.9 


100.0 


202 




57.8 


11.5 


20.6 


10. 1 


100. 0 


287 




27.5 


23.3 


26.9 


22.3 


100. 0 


193 




36.5 


19.4 


27.0 


17.1 


100. 0 


222 






12.4 


29.4 


11.8 


100. 0 


170 






7.6 


33.6 


22.2 


100.0 


198 



Othtr populationst 

California 

T*>ias 

Vertwnt » 



30.3 
16.6 
64.6 



21.8 
25.5 
14.7 



37.6 
37.8 
16.1 



10.3 
20.1 
4.6 



100.0 
100. 0 
100. 0 



165 
259 
217 



Urban lovintove areas: 

Kavaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Other populations: 

California 

Texas 

Vermont 



69.2 


11.4 


13.9 


5.5 


100.0 


201 


73.6 


6.0 


11.6 


8.8 


100. 0 


285 


39.1 


13.5 


21.9 


25.5 


100. 0 


192 


47.9 


10.6 


26.3 


15.2 


100. 0 


217 


55.3 


12.5 


18.5 


13.7 


100. 0 


168 


52.8 


15.9 


22.6 


8.7 


100.0 


195 


20-7 


22.6 


45.7 


11. 0 


100. 0 


164 


20.0 


18.4 


38.5 


23.1 


100.0 


255 


65.0 


6.9 


14.7 


13.4 


100. 0 


217 



Table 69. Frequency of money problear: Bquipaent servteea. 



Table 72. Frequency of money problems: Things kids want. 



Sample areas 
within states 


Haw money problems: 


Equipment 


services 


Never 


Seldom 


Some* 
tim^s 


Often 


All 
families 




% 


X 


X 


X 


X , N 


Rural small pUeesr 














83.3 


9.7 


5.4 


1.6 


100. 0 185 




84.8 


8.8 


6.4 


0.0 


100. 0 125 




90.1 


6.4 


3.0 


0.5 


100.0 202 




82.7 


10. 1 


4.3 


2.9 


100. 0 208 



Have money problems: Things kids want 



Urban low-tncume areas: 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Nevada • 

Ohio 

Vtsconsln 

Othtr population*: 

California - 

Texas 

Vermont 



80.7 


7.1 


10.2 


2.0 


lO'l.O 


197 


75.1 


10.5 


9.5 


4.9 


100. 0 


285 


41.2 


20.3 


19.8 


18.7 


100. 0 


187 


58.3 


15.2 


18.4 


8.1 


too.o 


223 


64.8 


13.6 


16.0 


5.6 


100. 0 


162 


46.8 


9.5 


37.9 


5.8 


100. 0 


190 


36.7 


16.0 


35.0 


12.3 


100. 0 


163 


37.1 


23.3 


27.3 


12.3 


100. 0 


253 


84.2 


7.0 


6.S 


2.} 


loo.o 


214 



Sample areaa 
within states 



Never Seldom 



SoM- All 
times Often families 



Rural small places: 



Xowa 


31.5 


19.6 


39.1 


9.8 


100.0 


184 




45.1 


23.8 


21.3 


9.8 


100.0 


122 




48.5 


20.3 


26.2 


5.0 


100.0 


202 




38.3 


20.1 


34.4 


7.2 


100.0 


209 



Urban lowineome areaa: 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Nsvada 

Ohio 

Wisconain 

Other populations: 

California 

Texas ■ •••• 

Vermont 



29.7 


16.3 


41.1 


12.9 


100.0 


202 


38.5 


11.9 


30.4 


19.2 


lOO.O 


286 


17.1 


19.7 


36.3 


26.9 


100.0 


193 


28.7 


16.1 


33.7 


21.5 


100.0 


223 


34.7 


10.6 


35.3 


19.4 


100. 0 


170 


23.2 


18.7 


38.9 


19.2 


100.0 


198 


17.9 


18.5 


51.3 


12.3 


100.0 


162 


17.1 


15.9 


38.3 


28.7 


100.0 


258 


38.3 


12.4 


33.6 


15.7 . 


100.0 


217 



Table 70. Frequency of money problemar L^rge bills. 



Table 73. Frequency of money proble 



Savings. 



Sample areas 
«flthin states 



Hiive money problems: Large >-^lls 



Never Seldom timei Often 



Ail 
families 



Sample areas 
within itatei 



Have money problems: Savings 
Soam- 

Never Se Idom t iwt% Often 



All 
families 



Rural ♦.lull places: 

Iowa •• 

Kj*nsas 

Mia«'^' M * 

Neb* *»kt ' 

Urban ow- income ar«*as: 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Nevad4 • 

0hl.> 

Wisconsin 

OtI r poniilations: 

CniL.kOrnia 

Texas 

Vermont 



Rural small places: 



60.5 


14. I 


22.2 


i.2 


100. 0 


185 






16.2 


24.9 


23.8 


100. 0 


185 


73.6 


12.0 


10.4 


4.0 


100. 0 


125 




35.2 


11.2 


23.2 


30.4 


loo.o 


125 


77.7 


l4.(» 


10.4 


2.5 


100. 0 


202 






17.3 


23.1 


17.8 


100. 0 


202 


57.5 


19. i 


19.1 


4. 3 


100. 0 


209 






l^.o 


21.5 


25.6 


loo.o 


209 



61.4 


11.4 


21.3 


5.9 


100. 0 


202 


63.0 


10. 1 


19.9 


7.0 


loo.o 


287 


38.4 


21.2 


24.9 


15.5 


loo.o 


193 


56.7 


13.5 


21 .2 


8.6 


loo.o 


222 


48.1 


17.1 


24.4 


10.4 


100. 0 


164 


51.0 


18.9 


21.4 


8.7 


loo.o 


196 


30.7 


19.9 


40.4 


9.0 


loo.o 


166 


23.1 


18.0 


32.6 


26.3 


loo.o 


255 


69.1 


U.3 


12.9 


1.7 


100.0 


217 



Urban lowmcome 4 

Hawaii 

Illinoii 

Indiana 

Nevada — 

Ohio 

Wlsconalti 

Othtrr populations: 

California 
T«xai • •• 

Vermont 



45.6 


7.4 


18.8 


27.7 


100. 0 


202 


34.8 


10.6 


21.6 


32.8 


loo.o 


287 


26.9 


15.0 


28.0 


30.1 


loo.o 


193 


30 5 


l4.3 


19.7 


35.5 


loo.o 


223 


2.,. 1 


8.8 


15.9 


50.0 


loo.o 


170 


l:>.7 


9.6 


21.3 


53.4 


loo.o 


197 


31.3 


17.8 


31. ] 


19.6 


100. 0 


163 


20.5 


9.7 


22.4 


47.4 


loo.o 


259 


26.3 


9.2 


21.2 


43. 3 


100.0 


217 
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Ttbtt 74. rrtqutncy of aonty probUat: Othtrt tptnd* 





Htvt aoMy pri/bltM; 


t Othtrt 


spend 






StAptt trett 






Sow* 




All 




within fUttt 




St Idon 


ttws 


Ofttn 


ftMllltS 




X 


X 


% 


% 


m 


N 


RufAl fMll pUcet: 
















87.6 


4.9 


5.9 


1.6 


100.0 


185 




d7.2 


4.8 


4.0 


4.0 


loo.o 


125 




91.5 


4.0 


4.0 


0.5 


100.0 


202 




86.6 


4.} 


7.2 


1.9 


100.0 


209 


Urbun )ovtncoM trtti; 
















92.0 


1.) 


3.5 


1.0 


100.0 


202 




93.1 


}.8 


2.8 


0.3 


100.0 


287 




90.2 


2.6 


J. I 


4.1 


100.0 


193 




91,9 


4.0 


7.6 


4.5 


lOOvO 


223 




90.6 


4.1 


1.2 


4.1 


100.0 


170 




88.8 


l.^ 


5.6 


4.1 


100.0 


197 


Oth«r pPpuUttont: 
















70.6 


10.) 


13.7 


5.2 


100.0 


153 




91.1 


4.2 


3.5 


1.2 


100.0 


259 




87.) 


2.8 


6.9 


2.8 


100.0 


a 7 



Table 75. Frequency of atoney probtemst Money lost. 



Have noney probleu: Money lost 



Sanple «reM 






Sow 




All 




vtthin states 


Sever 


Seldom 


tines 


Often 


ftntltet 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


N 


Rural stMll pUcet: 
















97.8 


1.1 


1.1 


0.0 


loo.o 


185 




96.8 


1.6 


0.8 


0.8 


loo.o 


125 




98.0 


1.5 


0.5 


0.0 


loo.o 


202 


NebrtskA 


98.1 


0.5 


1.4 


0.0 


100.0 


209 


urban lovlncow «re«s; 














HtWAlt 


94.5 


2.0 


3.5 


0.0 


100 0 


202 




97.3 


2.1 


0.3 


0.3 


100.7 


287 




97.9 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


100. ^« 


193 




88.4 


6.7 


4.0 


0.9 


100.0 


223 




95.5 


2.9 


1.8 


0.0 


100.0 


170 




98. S 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


196 


Other populations: 
















75.1 


9.2 


11.1 


4.6 


100.0 


153 




95.0 


2.3 


2.3 


0.4 


100.0 


259 




98.6 


0.9 


0.0 


0.5 


loo.o 


217 



•'seldom," or "never." The response, ''Doesn't 
apply" was permitted for rent because some fami* 
lies paid neither rent nor moitgage payments, for 
utilities becaut^e some families paid these with 
their rent and so did not encounter the problem 
directly, and for equipment for the same reasou. 

According to the respondents, having enough 
money for food was "sometimes" or "often" a prob- 
lem in samples from California, Texas, and the 
urban low-income areas. Percentages for these sam- 
ples ranged from 19 percent for Illinois and Wis- 
consin to 43 percent for Indiana and California 
(table 65). In contrast, percentages for open-country 
Vermont and the Missouri Valley small towns varied 
from 5 in Missouri to 1 1 in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Responses of "never*' having money problems in 
relation to food ranged from 42 percent in Indiana 
to 93 in Missouri. 

The two problems related to housing— rent (table 
66 ) and utilities ( table 67 )— were experienced " some- 
times" or "often" by slightly more than a third of 
the informant.^ in California and by 29 percent in 
Texas. Except for Ohio (19.V. for rent and 13'V. for 

50 



utilities) and Nevada (16% for rent and 13% for 
utilities), the percentages having money problems 
related to these items were ''sometimes'^ or ''often'' 
for 12 percent or fewer in the remaining samples. 

Moiipy problems related to clothing were ex* 
pressed most often in California, Teyxb^ and the 
urban low* income samples (table 68), Percentages 
of these samples ranged from 31 for Illinois to 56 
for Wisconsin and 58 percent for the black families 
in Texas. Clothing was least frequently a money 
problem in Vermont and the rural small towns 
where a flfth or less of the respondents said they 
had this type of problem. 

Keeping household equipment and appliances in 
working order was ^'sometimes" or "often" a money 
problem for less than one of every six respondents 
in all samples except Wisconsin (44%), Texas (40%), 
Indiana (39%), California (38%), Nevada (27%), 
and Ohio (22%) (table 69). Problems of this type 
were reported least often by respondents in the 
rural towns and in Vermont. 

Only in Indiana (15%), Ohio (10%), and Texas 
(26%) did a tenth or more of the respondents say 
they "often" had problems related to paying large 
bills (table 70). This concern was experienced "some- 
times" or "often" by a fifth to three-fourths of re- 
spondents in all samples except Kansas (14%), 
Missouri (13%), and Vermont (17%). Most frequent 
concern about paying large bills was evident among 
black families in Texas (59%) and the migrants in 
California (49%). 

Concern about paying doctor bills and other 
medical expenses was expressed by 10 percent or 
more in Indiana, Nevada, Ohio, California, Texas, 
and Vermont (table 71 ). Responses of "sometimes" 
or "often" ranged from 12 percent in Missouri to 57 
percent of the California migrants and 62 percent 
of the Texas black respondents. Paying health bills 
was reported as "never" a problem by half or more 
respondents in all samples except Indiana, Nevada, 
California, and Texas. 

Money problems with "kids' wants" tended to be 
appreciably higher than other types of concerns, 
except for savings (table 72). Responses of "some- 
times" or "often" ranged from 31 percent in Kansas 
and Missouri to from 63 and 69 percent in Indiana, 
California, and Texas. In general, problems of this 
type were less frequent in the four samples from 
rural small places. In none of the samples did as 
many as half of the respondents say they never 
had money problems related to buying things the 
kids want. 

Problems related to savings were reported more 
often than for any of the goods and services (table 
73). Percentages who reported "sometimes" or 
"often" ranged from 41 in Missouri to 70 and 75 
in Texas and Wisconsin. Answers of "never" varied 
from 25 to 45 percent among all samples except 
16 and 21 percent for Wisconsin and Texas, respec- 
tively. Thus, concerns about saving seem to be a 
relatively common attribute of respondents. 

It has been hypothesized that low income families 
might have more difficulty than others with othc/ 
family members spending money before the respon- 
dent could use it for family needs, or the money 
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might be more frequently lost or stolen. These prob- 
lems, however, were seldom repoited In any of the 
13 samples except California where approxunately 
one out of every five families ^'sometimes'' or 
''often" had ethers spend the money (table 74). 
Money lost was a problem ''sometimes" or "often" 
for 16 percent in California but for less than 5 per* 
cent in all other samples (table 75). 



Adequacy of income (table 76) 

In the random samples of families in small towns 
of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska, the re- 
spondents were much more prone than others to 
say their family incomes are such that they "can 
afford about everything we want" or "can afford 
about everything we want and still save money" 
(table 76). At least a fourth of the respondents in 
each of these samples gave one of these answers, 
but in the samples of all other states, the propor- 
tions who reported these degrees of income ade* 
quacy ranged from only 2 percent for Texas to 22 
percent for Illinois. This difference is to be expected 
because of contrasts in the income indexes of the 
populations sampled. 

Further, in the small rural towns, the proportions 
of respondents who said theh* incomes were enough 
to '*meet necessities only" or "not at all adequate" 
ranged only from 6 percent in Missouri to 13 per- 
cent in Kansas. In contrast, for tlie remaining sam- 
ples, percentages were 50 for Texas and from 18 to 
34 for all others. Three or more of every 10 fami- 
lies in four state samples (Ohio, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas) reported their incomes as defin- 
itely inadequate or only enough to meet necessities. 



Significant Associations With the Income 
Index 

Thirty-three variables, representing various 
aspects of the resource circumstances of families 
in each of the 13 samples were examined for their 
probable associations with the income index (table 
77). Only 269, or 63 percent, of the respective sam- 
ple matrices were acceptable for the chi-square 
test. Of these, the chi-square coefficients for 128, 
or 48 percent, revealed significant associations, and 

24 (9%) indicated marginal relationships. As re- 
ported in table 77, individual variables differed 
widely in number of samples that could be tested 
and in proportions of tests that yielded significant 
associations. Brief overview ^ v. ill be given of signifi- 
cant associations of the income index and variables 
related to each of the following categories: contribu- 
tors to family income, dependability of money in- 
come, financial commitments, transportation, hous- 
ing, communication facilities, and the respondent's 
percepuons of her family sivuation. 



T«blt 75. Adt^UACy of inecm «• ptrctivtd by rtipondtnt. 



Ftrcffivtd adtquacy of incow 



Vol Mtttf Htetf H99t$ every 
$$»pU ar««a ade* ntc««* $om tvtry- thint & AU 

vithin $tM$ quatt titiM wanu thint lavinti faailits 



% % % I X X H 

Rural iMll pUcei! 

Iowa 2.2 5.9 62.7 17.3 11.9 100. 0 185 

Kanfai 2.« lOA 57.6 16.0 13.6 100. 0 125 

MlMourl J. 5 4.5 66.2 J3.9 13.9 100. 0 201 

Nebraska 3.3 9A 61. S XI. 0 U.8 100. 0 209 

Urban lovlncosw areas: 

Hawaii 5.9 U.9 58.9 8.4 11.9 lOO.O 202 

XJJlnois 3,5 X7,4 56.8 8.0 14.3 lOO.O 287 

Indiana 4.7 13.5 75.6 4.1 2.1 100. 0 193 

Nevada 7.6 J9.3 62.3 4.5 6.3 100. 0 223 

Ohio 8.2 21.8 57.1 5.3 7.6 lOO.O 170 

Wisconsin 9.8 23.4 48.8 7.3 10.7 lOO.O 205 

Other populations: 

California 5.4 28.6 48.2 14.3 3.6 100.0 168 

Teias 20.8 29.0 48.2 1.2 0.8 100.0 259 

Vermont 4.6 19.8 58.5 9.7 7.4 100.0 217 



For the chi-square tests, numbers of earners in a 
family were grouped in two categories of **one'' or 
''two or more." Of tests made for 10 of the 13 sam- 
ples, six revealed significant positive associations 
with the index of income adequacy. This tendency 
was more strong in the urban low-income samples 
than in others. Further, as reported in table 78, 
one-earner families had much liigher proportions of 
income indexes under 125 than did those with two 
or more earners. These findings reflect the relevance 
of the second earner, usually the wife, for helping 
families achieve money incomes above tiieir levels 
of financial deprivation or poverty. 

The respondent's earned income as a percentage 
of total money income was significantly associated 
with the income index in all tiiree tests made. No 
unique pattern was evident with respect to ten- 
dencies of the general types of populations studied 
to manifest significant associations because one of 
the samples was from rural small places in the 
Missouri Valley area, one was from an urban low- 
income population, and the other was from the rural 
and urban population in Texas. Reference to table 
78 reveals that proportions of families with income 
indexes under 125 were higher when the respon- 
dents earned 50 percent or more of the total money 
income than when they contributed notliing or less 
than half of total income. Thus, the larger shares 
contributed by respondents to family income tended 
to be more frequent when family incomes were 
relatively low in comparison with their poverty 
thresholds. 

Dependability of income was assessed as *'not 
dependable,'' "fluctuating,'* or ''dependable" by 
the respective project leaders at the participating 
stations (see Appendix B). Extent of income depend- 
ability was assocfated with the income index in only 
one of the nine samples tested, tliat of Texas. Of 
families with "not dependable or fluctuating" in- 
comes, six of every 10 had income indexes under 
125. In contrast, less than half of the families with 
"steady*' income had indexes under 125. 
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^ey to symbols: 0 *■ No chi -square test made; cell numbers of matrix not adequate. 

• - Test not significant within O.IOOO level of probability. 
4 - Test marginally significant from 0.0501 to O.IOOO level of probability. 
44 " Test significant from 0.0500 tO 0.0000 level of probability. 
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Financially disadvantaged families are often 
plagued by needs for making financial commitments 
to future payments while at the same time being 
constrained by lack of credibility for becoming en- 
gaged in such commitments. Examination of com- 
parative income adequacy in relation to commitment 
patterns of financially disadvantaged families pro- 
vided information with respect to this paradox. 

Seven of eight tests made for amounts of finan- 
cial commitments as percentages of total money 
incomes resulted in significant associations with the 
income index (table 77). They included all four 
samples from rural small places, one of two from 
the urban low-income populations, and two of the 
three "'other*' populations. When commitments com- 
prised 50 percent or more of disposable income, the 
percentages of families with incorae indexes under 
125 usually were at least double those of the others 
(table 78). 

Whether or not families had commitments for 
credit payments was significantly associated in five 
of the 11 samples tested (table 77). Marginal assoc- 
iations were identified for three samples, and no 
significant relationships were evident for the same 
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number. Four of the five samples that yielded signif- 
icant associations were from urban low-income popu- 
lations. FanUUes without credit commitments were 
mor*j? prone than others to have income indexes 
under 125 (table 78). This finding may indicate 
their inability to obtain credit. 

Of the four samples tested, commitments for regu- 
lar payments of insurance premiums were associ- 
ated significantly with the income index for three* 
all of which represented urban low-income popula- 
tions (table 77). Proportionately more of the families 
without such commitments for insurance had income 
indexes under 125 than did the others. Thus, the 
incidence of insurance protection of some type was 
more limited among families with incomes of com- 
paratively limited adequacy. 

Means of transportation used may differ in terms 
of whether or not it is needed, kinds of transpor- 
tation used if needed, and the degree of concern 
with transportation problems. The use of own car 
or truck was closely associated with the compara- 
tive adequacies of family incomes in four of the six 
urban low-income areas and in the sample of black 
families in Texas (table 77). All samples tested 
v/ere significantly associated with the index. In the 
category that did not use a car or truck, propor- 
tions of families with income indexes under 125 
were often double those of families who did use this 
means of transportation (table 78). 

Means of transportation other than own car or 
truck were seldom associated significantly with the 
income index. Samples firom Hawaii, Nevada, and 
Texas were the exceptions. In these situations, 
families with income indexes under 125 were more 
prone than others to use taxis, buses, or trains. 
Four samples were examined with respect to uses 
of car pools, but no significant relation to the in** 
come index was found. 

Samples from five states were tested to identify 
tendencies of respondents to report frequencies of 
transportation problems. Of these, three from urban 
low-income areas were significantiiy associated with 
the income index. As was to be expected, propor- 
tionately more families with indexes under 125 were 
found in the groups that reported transportation 
problems more often than others. 

Respondents* reports of distances traveled to 
places of work by the main earners were tested for 
five samples. None was significantly related to the 
income index. 

With respect to housing resources, right of occu- 
panc3 as reflected in owner or renter type of tenure 
was the variable most frequently associated with 
the relative adequacy of income (table 77). Nine 
samples were tested, three for rural small places, 
five urban low-income areas, and the **other'^ popu- 
lation of Texas. Significant associations were re- 
vealed for two rural and three urban samples. In 
most of these samples, proportior ; of renter families 
with income inioiies under 125 were more than 
double those of ov ner families (table 78). 

The Texas sample was the only one that could 
be tested for the relation of the income index to the 
number of rooms in the dwelling. No significant 
relationship was found. 



Respondents* satisfactions with adequacy of living 
space were tested for 12 of the 13 samples, but 
none was significantly related to the hicome hidex 
(table 77). Satisfaction with housing, other than 
with respect to adequapy of living space, was ex- 
amined only for the sample from Texas and was 
foxmd to be positively associated with the income 
index. 

Possession of colored television, versus only black 
and white, was significantly related to the income 
index for three samples from rural small places and 
three from urban low-income areas (table 77), Those 
with only black and white sets were more likely to 
have income indexes under 125 than were owers 
(table 78). 

Having someone in the family who usually read 
the newspaper every day was tested for six sam- 
ples, four of which revealed significant associations. 
In these localities, families who did not have a 
regular reader of the newspaper were most prone 
to have income indexes under 125. 

Each respondent was asked to appraise her 
family's situation at the time of the interview with 
respect to several types of experiences. For their 
appraisals of adequacy of family income, four sam- 
ple matrices qualified for the chi-square test, and 
all four were significantly related to the income 
index (table 77). Three samples were from urban 
low-income areas, and the fourth represented rural 
families in Vermont. Consistent witn expectations, 
respondents who considered their family incomes 
as mainly inadequate were much more often from 
families with income indexes under 125 than were 
others (table 78). 

Respondents' perceptions of their current family 
situations compared with those of their parents at 
an age similar to that of the respondent were 
tested for 10 samples, four of which were signifi- 
cantly associated with the mcome index. Tliese 
samples were from both rural small places and 
urban low-income areas. Those who considered their 
situations generally worse than their parents were 
more prone than others to have income indexes 
under 125. This group deserves further study to 
identify circumstances other than the relative ade- 
quacy of income that might contribute to attitudes 
of the respondents that they were less well off than 
their parents. 

Four types of comparL-on were examined with 
respect to respondents^ perceptions of their families' 
current conditions compared with their own cir- 
cumstances 5 years previously. These related to 
financial circumstances, living conditions, job oppor- 
tunities, and children's opportunities. Because the 
income index and nnimcial conditions had monetaj^ 



circumstances of the family as a common denomina- 
tor, it was not surprising to find Uiat eight ^ the 
13 samples tested were sisnificani^y related to the 
income index* That is, when responses reflected 
views that financial conditions were mainly worse 
today than 5 years ago, the families had income 
indexes under 125 proportionately more often than 
the others. 

In relation to the respondents' perceptions of 
current living conditions compared witii 5 years 
ago, all 13 sample matrices were appropriate for 
the chi-square test. Only four, however, yielded 
significant associations with the income index; two 
were from rural small places, one from an urban 
low-income area, and the ot^er from Texas. In 
these samples, the respondents who believed that 
their families were worse off than before compara- 
tivelv more often had income indexes under 125. 

Although all samples were tested for perceptions 
of current opportunities compared with 5 years ago, 
only two significant associations with the income 
index were found, and none was revealed for chil- 
dren's opportunities. Differences in perceptions of 
their comparative family circumstances from these 

i)oints of view may have been conditioned by 
actors other than the relative adequacy of income. 

Of the nine types of ''money problems" ex- 
amined, those wiui greatest tendencies to be re- 
lated to the income index involved food, special 
thinss wanted by the Icids, clothing, health care, 
and Keeping equipment and appliances in running 
order. Of the tests made of the respective samples 
on each of these types of problems, 60 percent or 
more revealed significant associations. In addition, 
several samples were marginal in their levels of 
probability. Concern with money problems of these 
types was well distributed among populations in 
rural small places, urban low-income areas, and 
other populations. In most instances, when respon- 
dents said they "often" or "sometimes" experi- 
enced these money problems, the proportions of 
their families with income indexes under 125 were 
more than double the percentages cS those who 
said "never" or "seldom'^ (table 78). 

For the four other types of money problems, 
from a third to almost a half of the samples tested 
revealed significant associations with the income 
index. In declining order of their tendencies to be 
associated, these problems w€ repaying large bills, 
saving, rent and house payments, and danger of 
having gas or electridty turned off. Again, respon- 
dents most often concerned with these money prob- 
lems represented relatively higher proportions of 
families with income indexes under 125 than did 
others. 
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Patterns of social structure and process frequently 
differ within families as well as among families with- 
in communities. One objective of this study was to 
ascertain some of these differences within and among 
the 13 samples from the cooperating states. Be- 
cause of the large number of variables that comprise 
family social structures and processes, nine were 
selected that tend to characterize socioeconomically 
disadvantaged families. These were kinship orienta- 
tion, family orientation, family cohesiveness, marital 
satisfaction, parental permissiveness, conjugal 
power structure, formal community participation, 
neighboring practices, and informal community par- 
ticipation. After a brief description of the procedure 
used to derive a variable, findings concerning it are 
reported for the 13 samples. 



Kinship Orientation 

Four dichotomous items tapping kinship orienta- 
tion were adapted from a seven-item '*KinshipOrien- 
tption Scale" reported by Rogers andSebald( 1962). 
As they noted, . .it is expected that an individual 
with a high degree of kinship orientation would 
have a considerable amount of contact with his 
kin.*' Four items were used: 

1. I get help from relatives more than from 
people not related to me. 

2. I give help to relatives more than to people 
not related to me. 

3. I talk about problems more with relatives than 
with people not related to me. 

4. I spend more time with relatives than with 
people not related to me. 

''Relatives** specified in these items are members of 
the respondent's extended family. Respondents were 
informed that the intended meaning of relatives in 
these items was ''relatives within visiting distance 
(visiting distance means you would go and return 
the same day)." 

Inleritem and item-to-total correlation coefficients 
for the set of items, as well as percentage distribu- 
tion of responses, were examined for all states' 
data. Item-to-total correlation coefficients were posi- 
tive and significantly different from zero, ranging 
from 0.472 to 0.992. The percentage distribution of 
responses indicated that all four items were dis- 
criminating; thus, they were used to construct a 
kinship orientation index. Homemakers' scores on 
this index represent the sum of their positive re- 
sponses to the series of items (possible score range 
1 to 4). No score was derived if any of the four 
items were unanswered. The responses have been 
categorized as follows, designating degree of kin- 
ship orientation: 

Score of 0 = None 

ScoTv of 1 = Low 

Fcore of 2 = Moderately Low 

:icore of 3 = Moderately High 

Score of 4 == High 
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If the respondents had relatives within visiting 
distance, they were asked to respond to the ques- 
tions that identify degree of kinship orientation. 

Generally no unique response patterns emerged; 
that is, tne responses from most samples tended to 
be well distributed across the scale (table 79). A 
distinctive exception, however, was California, 
whr>re two-thirds of the homemakers reported high 
kinship orientation and there were no responses of 
"none." Percentages for scores of "high'* or "mod- 
erately high'* orientations toward kin varied from 
27 in the Kansas sample to 58 for Texas and 79 
for California; in all other samples, percentages 
were from 37 for Illinois to 51 for Hawaii and 
Nevada. "Moderately low*' or "low" scores wer » 
least frequent in California (9'V.) and Texas (2U'V. ); 
for other samples, percentages ranged from 28 
(Nevada) to 49 (Kansas). Reports of no kinship 
orientation varied from less than 5 percent (Cali- 
fornia and Texas) to 30 percent for Kansas. 



Table 79. Klnthip ortonlattun. 
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Family Orientation 

A series of four items used by Litwak (1960) 
was reproduced to tap nuclear versus extended 
family orientation, following his contention that 
geographical distance between relatives does not 
necessarily produce a loss of extended-family orien- 
tation. Slight changes in wording were made for 
three of the four items. In the first item, Litwak's 
reference to "the whole family" was replaced by 
"our faruly;" in the second item, Litwak's reference 
to "family members" was replaced by "our family;" 
in the last item, Litwak's "I want a house with 
enough room for our parents to feel free to move 
in'* was replaced by "I want a house with enough 
room so our parents co^i^d move in with us if they 
wanted to." 
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Whereas Litwak gtmctured responses to the 
items in a dichotomou^ manner, respondents in the 
present study were permitted an ''uncertain** re- 
sponse as well as the positive (^'important to me'') 
and negative (**not important to me'') responses. 
Four items were used: 

!• Generally, I like our family to spend evenings 
together. 

2. I want a house where our family can spend 
time together, 

3. I want a location which would make it easy 
for relatives to get together, 

4. I want a house with enough room so our par- 
ents could move in with us if they wanted to. 

Litwak' s scoring procedure was followed. Respon- 
dents who answered the first or second items posi- 
tively, but not the third or fourth items were 
coded: 1 ^ nuclear-family oriented. Individuals ans- 
wering the third or fourth items positively, regard- 
less of answers to the first and second items, were 
coded: 2 » extended-family oriented. Individuals 
who answered none of the items positively were 
coded: 3 = nonfamily oriented. Failure to answer 
any of the four items prohibited determination of 
family orientation for that respondent, The distri- 
butions of these scores were examined first for the 
nuclear*family units and then for those who were in 
households extended by one or more grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, nieces, nephews, or other members. 



Nuciear-famiiy units (table 80) 

In all the samples, the basic pattern of responses 
was the same in that the majority of respondents 
who lived in nuclear-family units exhibited an ex- 
tended family orientation, and almost none were 
nonfamily orientated. Nevertheless, significant dif- 
ferences in samples can be observed. Extended 
orientation was extremely predominant in California 
(93%) and Texas (91%) and only sUghtly less so in 
Nevada (86%) and Missouri (86%). Over a third of 
the homemakers in Kansas (39% ) and Hawaii (34% ), 
however, were oriented only towards the nuclear- 
family unit. Percentages for the remaining samples 
ranged between these extremes. 



TAbW 80. Famlty orientation scorvB of nuclear family units. 
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Extended*family units (table 81) 

Among the 13 samples, extended^family units 
ranged In number from less than 10 In Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wsconsin, and Vermont to 49 In Nevada 
and 87 In Texas, Proportions of the respective sam* 
pies represented by tiiese numbers varied from less 
than a tenth In Kansas, Vermont, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, California, and Iowa to approximately a 
fifth in Hawaii and Nevada, and a third in Texas, 
Within the extended families, extended-family orien- 
tations were also reported by 90 percent or more of 
respondents in Iowa, Mic-bJuri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
and Texas; of the remai3 ing sanples, oroportions 
ranged from 67 p6**^^nt (Kansas) to 38 percent 
(Illinois). 

TabU $1. Paaily orivntaCion scorts of txtvndvd nulif units. 
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Family Cohesiveness 

Four items indicating the degree to which the 
fanUly participates jointly in various activities (co- 
hesiveness) were adapted from an eightritem scale 
reported by Rogers and Sebald (1962). Four items 
were used: 

1. How often do you go places together as a 
family? 

2. How often does your family eat at least one 
meal a day together? 

3. How often do family members work around 
the home together? 

4. How often do family members relax around 
the home together— talking, watching TV or 
doing things like this? 

Response alternatives were **often,'' sometimes,'' 
"seldom/' and "never." 

I nteritem and item-to-total correlatio n co- 
efficients for the set, as well as percentage distri- 
butions of responses, were examined for data from 
all states. Item-to-total correlation coefficients were 
positive and significantly different from zero, rang- 
ing from 0.403 to 0.828. The percentage distribu- 
tions of responses indicated that the second and 
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fourth items were not discriminating very well in a 
number of states. Thus, responses to only the first 
and third items were summed to derive a family 
cohesiveness score. If respondents reported that 
their family often went places together as a family 
and often worked around the home together, this 
was regarded as high family cohesiveness (value of 
responses totaled 8)* Less frequent participation in 
these activities was classified as either mediimi 
cohesiveness (value of responses totaled 5*7) or as 
low cohesiveness (value of responses totaled 2^). 
Responses were coded: 1 « Low, 2 » Medium, 3 » 
High. No score was derived if either of the two 
items was unanswered. 

In the states sampling only rural small places 
and in openK^ountry Vermont, half or more of the 
families were highly cohesive; in the other samples, 
however, medium cohesiveness scores were pre* 
dominant (table 82). Few homemakers in any of 
the samples indicated low family cohesiveness; low 
scores were most frequent in Texas (10%) and Call* 
fomia(16%). 
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Marital Satisfaction 

Four items» tapping a wife's degree of satisfaction 
with her husband in selected areas of interaction 
and commimication» were adapted from a Blood 
and Wolfe (1960) scale previously used to measure 
marital satisfaction. They were: 

1. How satisfied are you with your husband's 
understanding of your problems and feelings? 

2. How satisfied are you with the attention you 
receive from your husband? 

3. How satisfied are you with your husband's 
help around home? 

4. How satisfied are you with the time you and 
your husband spend just talking? 

Response choices ranged through ''very satisfied/' 
''somewhat satisfied," "somewhat dissatisfied," and 
"very dissatisfied." 



Interitem and item-to*total correlation coefficients 
for tile set of items, as well as percentage distri- 
butions of responses, were examined for w states* 
data* Item**t(>*total correlation coefficients wereposi** 
tive, ranging from 0.308 to 0.853. The percentage 
distributions of responses indicated that all four 
items were discriminating. Thus, the four items were 
used to construct a marital satisfaction score. 

Wives' marital satisfaction scores represent the 
sum of the values of their responses to the four 
items. The range of possible scores was 4*16. Only 
the maximum score, 16, was labeled as high satis- 
faction because there was a tendency across states 
for the majority of responses to concentrate in the 
*Very satisfied" response category. Wives having 
scores of 4*8, indicating dissatisfaction on a majority 
of items, were characterized as experiencing low 
marital satisfaction. Remaining scores (9-15) were 
viewed as indicating medium marital satisfaction. 
Finally, the respondents were coded as: 1 ^ Low, 
2 s Medium, 3 » High. No score was derived if 
any of the four items was unanswered. 

In all samples the modal scores were medium on 
the marital satisfaction scale (table 83). Propor- 
tions of respondents scoring medium ranged from 
about half of the Missoiuri and CaUfomia samples to 
70 percent or more for Iowa, Kansas, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Texas. Approximately half of the 
Missouri and California respondents scored high 
compared with less than a third in any of the other 
state samples. Few homemakers in any state scored 
low. 



Table 83. Marital satisfaction. 
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Parental Permissiveness 

Eight items, representing ideas about being a 
parent, were adapted from Parent Attitude Research 
Scales previously developed by family researchers 
at Kansas State University (Cromwell, 1968): 

1. Respect for parents is the most important 
thing kids should learn. 

2. Most kids should be toilet trained by 15 
months of age. 
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3« It is more important to have a well run home 
than lots of friends to visit with. 

4. Kids should be nicer than they are to their 
mothers since their mothers suffer so mudi 
for them. 

5. Most kids should be spanked more often. 

6. It's not all right for boys and girls to see each 
other undressed before age 5. 

7. A child should be taken away from the breast 
or bottle as soon as possible. 

6. The main goal of a parent is to see that the 
kids stay out of trouble. 

Response alternatives ranged from **strongly dis- 
agree" to **strongIy agree." 

Interitem and item-to- total correlation coefficients 
for the set were examined for all states' data. Item- 
to-total coefficients were positive, ranging from 0.207 
to 0.774. The item-to-total conei; !ons, as well as 
the percentage distributions of responses^ indicated 
that the first and third items should be discarded 
for the purpose of constructing a composite measure 
of parental permissiveness. In addition, deletion of 
the sixth item from the composite measure was 
recommended because of indications from both inter- 
viewers and respondents that the item's meaning 
was unclear. 

Five items (2, 4, 5, 7, 8) contributed 'to a com- 
posite parental permissiveness score deten?iined by 
a summation of the values of respondents' answers. 
The range of possible scores was 5 to 25. Respon- 
dents were coded as follows on degree of permis- 
siveness: 1 « permissive (5-10), 2 ^ mixed (11-19), 
3 s nonpermissive (20-25). 

In most of the states, the majority of the home- 
makers evidenced mixed (permissive and nonper- 
missive) orientations toward cliild-rearlng (table 
84). Texas was distinctive, with the overwhelming 
majority of its sample (82 percent) being nonper- 
missively oriented. In Indiana, Nevada, Ohio, and 
California, a nonpermissive orientation predomin- 
ated; yet a substantial proportion of these samples 
also evidenced a mixed orientation. In all samples, 
the proportions of respondents who gave evidence 
of permissive orientations were small (less than a 
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fourth). Most frequent permissiveness (close to a 
fifth) was evident in the rural towns, open-country 
Vermont, and the urban samples from Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

Conjugal Power Structure 

The balance of power between marital partners 
is a sensitive reflection of the roles they play in 
marriage, as well as a factor affecting many other 
aspects of their relationships (Centers, Raven and 
Rodriffues, 1971:264). A number of scales, some 
quite lengthy, have been developed to tap conjugal 
power structure. One of the best known Is that re- 
ported by Blood and Wolfe (1960) whose work 
follows up that of P.G. Herbst (1962). 

Rather than relying on an existing scale for the 
present study, a series of six items were selected 
that parallel items used in several existing scales. 
Each respondent was asked for her perception of 
who, (1) wife, (2) husband, or (3) husband and 
wife together, mainly decides: 

1. which friends you (husband and wife) see the 
most? 

2. the best place for the family to live? 

3. about the wife working outside the home? 

4. about the number of children wanted? 

5. how to handle the children? 

6. how the money is used? 

The numbers in parentheses indicate the code used 
for each item. A category (4) was used to indicate 
nonapplicable responses. 

The series of questions on decision making was 
followed by a series of three items asking for the 
homemaker's perception of who (1) wife, (2) hus- 
band, or (3) husband and wife together mainly: 

1. tries to make sure you don't have more chil- 
dren than you want? 

2. handles the children when both parents are at 
h^me? 

3. handles money matters? (pays bills, spends 
for what the family needs, etc.) 

These items were intended to tap the identity of the 
effective agent in the family who actually imple- 
ments decisions. 

No composite score was derived for either set of 
items to permit detailed examination of response 
patterns reflecting differences in conjugal power 
structure in the various state populations. Hus- 
band's absence from the room during the wife's 
responses to these questions was viewed as a nec- 
essary preliminary screening measure. 

Who mainly decides friends seen the most 
(table 85) 

A large majority of the homemakers in almost 
all the states responded that both wife and husband 
decided what friends they (husband and wife) see 
the most. Among the respondents who did not 
answer "both," the husband was cited as the main 
decision maker more often than the wife in a major- 
ity of the samples. An exception was Texas where 
substantially more named the wife than the husband. 
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Who mainly decides the best place for the family 
to live (table 86) 

In all the states except California, a majority of 
respondents also claimed both husband and wife 
decided the best place for the family to live. The 
husband alone was the decision maker cited next 
most oxten. In California, half of the respondents 
claimed the husband made these decisions. Few 
homemakers in any of the states claimed it was the 
wife. 

Who mainly decides about the wife working out- 
side the home (table 87) 

Generally, the homemakers reported that both 
the husband and wife decided about the wife work* 
ing outside the home. In California, however, the 
husband was more frequently cited, and in Texas 
over half of the sample responded that the decision 
maker was the wife. In approximately half of the 
samples, the husband alone was cited more fre- 
quently than the wife alone. 



Table 87. Uho mainly decides about the wife working outside the hone. 



Sample are*8 
within states 



Rural sfluiLL places: 

Iowa • * - 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Urban Low-incoae areas: 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Nevada 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Other populations: 

California 

Texas 

Vermont 



tAtu mainly decides 



Wife 



Husband 



18. S 
16. L 
17.6 
20.3 



19.9 
17.0 
21.9 
29. d 
26.1 
28.8 



2i*A 
SI. 8 
LS.O 



16.0 
33.6 
L7.& 
22.3 



35.5 
21.8 
36.8 
30.1 
37.0 
23. L 



40.1 
21.8 
27.7 



ALL 



Oath 


families 




X 


N 


65.5 


LOO.O 


162 


48.3 


LOO.O 


118 


64.8 


LOO.O 


188 


57.4 


LOO.O 


202 


44.6 


LOO.O 


141 


61. 2 


LOO.O 


206 


41.3 


LOO.O 


155 


40.4 


100.0 


146 


36.9 


LOO.O 


119 


48.1 


LOO.O 


156 


35. 8 


LOO.O 


162 


26.4 


LOO.O 


174 


57.3 


LOO.O 


206 



Who mainly decides the number of children 
wanted (table 88) 

In all sa) *pies, the majority of respondents cited 
both husband and wife as decision maicers regarding 
the number of children wanted. Husband-wife shar- 
ing of these decisions seemed slightly more preva- 
lent in the states sampling niral small places and 
in Vermont. The wife alone tended to be the next 
most often cited decision maker. The wife was 
named conspicuously more often in Texas than in 
the other states. 

Who mi»mly decides how to handle the children 
(table 89) 

Generally, both husband 'xnd wife together made 
the main decisions about handling the children 
morn often than either parent alone. When this 
decision was not shared, it was made more often 
by the wife than by the husband, except in the 
California sample. 



Table 88. Who mainly decides the number of children wanted. 



Who mainly decides 



Sample areas 
within states 



Doesn't 

Wife Husband Both apply 



Rural small places: 

Iowa 6.8 

Kans.is 9.3 

Missouri 4.3 

Nebraska 7.4 

Urban lowlncotoe areas: 

Hawaii 9.2 

Illinois 8.3 

Indiana 14.8 

Nevada 14.8 

Ohio 10. 0 

Wisconsin 9.0 

Oth«r populations: 

Cdlifori.U 6.1 

T<fxas 27.6 

Verront 11.2 



3.7 
9.3 
4.3 
5.4 



12.1 
6.8 

12.9 
5.6 
9.2 
2.6 



n.9 

l^ 

6 



85.2 
76.3 
88.7 
85.7 



75.2 
70.8 
60.0 
77.5 
62.5 
66.5 



67.3 
!>4.6 



4.3 
5.1 
2.7 
1.5 



3.5 
14.1 
12.3 

2.1 
18.3 
21.9 



12.7 
2.3 
1.0 
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N 


LOO.O 


162 


LOO.O 


118 


LOO.O 


188 


100.0 


203 


100.0 


1^1 


LOO.O 


206 


100.0 


155 


LOO.O 


U2 


100.0 


UO 


LOO.O 


155 


100. 0 


165 


100.0 


17^ 


LOO.O 


206 
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T«bU $A. Who wtnly d»cid»t how to handle the rhlldr^n. 



Who mninly d«'ci(l<*9 
S«npte arvas — — All 
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17.2 
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114 
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Urban towtncone arc as: 














U.9 


«).2 


75.9 


100.0 


Ul 
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5.3 


SI .6 
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206 




18.1 


7.7 


74.2 


100.0 


155 




U.4 


11.6 


74.0 


100.0 


146 




P.i 


V.2 
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100.0 


120 




27.6 


•'..5 


67.9 
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155 


Other popuUtiims: 














6.6 


1 : . ; 


76.4 


100.0 


168 




24.7 


18.9 


51.4 


100.0 


174 




17.0 




78.6 


100.0 


206 



Who mainly decides how the money Is used 
(table 90) 

In all the states, the majority of respondents 
reported that ''both'' husband and wife decided 
about the use of their money. Again, sharing of the 
decisions seemed especially prevalent in the states 
sampling rural small places. In addition, California 
and Vermont also showed about three-fourths of 
their respondents answering "both," Sharing of 
monetary decisions was reported least often in 
Texas (59 "n ); for other samples, percentages ranged 
from 65 in Hawaii to 89 in Missouri. When the 
decision was not shared, percentages for husbands 
or wives deciding alone were similar for Iowa, 
Illinois, Nevada, Ohio, and Texas. Wives were cited 
as the decision makers more frequently than hus- 
bands in Nebraska and Hawaii. Decisions about 
money were made by husbands, more often than 
by wives, in Kansas, Missouri, Inul^^na, Wisconsin, 
California, and V^ermont. 
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Who mainly tries to limit the number of children 
(table 91) 

The modal response to this question was * both" 
except for samples from Illinois, Nevada, and Texas, 



Husband-wife sharing of actual implementation of 
birth control was not as prevalent as sharing of the 
decision regarding the number of children wanted 
(table 88), The proportion answering "both"' ranged 
down from almost two-thirds of the Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, and Iowa samples to approximately one- 
third of the Illinois and Ohio respondents. Except 
in California, the wife alone, substantially more 
often than the husband alone, was reported as the 
one who tries to limit the number of children. 

Tublv 41. Who m.iinly trivu t«- limU thf numhcr of Lhildrrn. 
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34.2 


12.3 


43.4 
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22.4 


5. 3 
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H.ivdli 


U.2 


10.6 


4A.0 


4.2 
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l-l 




ib.U 


4.2 


)6.4 


17.5 


100.0 


206 




17.4 


7.7 


41.4 


13.5 


100.0 


155 




itH.b 


8.6 


40.0 


2.4 


100.0 


140 






4.2 


37. S 


20.8 


100.0 


120 




20.0 


4. ^ 


^3.6 


21.4 


100.0 


155 
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9. J 




63.1 


12.5 


100.0 
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10.^ 


42.8 


2.3 


100.0 


m 




to. I 


^.8 


54.; 


4.'. 


100.0 


20h 



Who mainly handles the children when both 
parents are present (table 92) 

In all 13 samples, the modal response to this 
question was '*b'>th." Actual sharing of responsi- 
bility for handling the children was substantially 
less than sharing of decisions about how to handle 
them. Proportions of respondents who said that 
both husband and wife handled children ranged 
down from 68 percent in Missouri to 40 percent in 
\evada- WTien this task was not shared, the wife 
alone was cited more often than the husband alone 
in all samples except Nevada and California. 

Tahle 42. Wh . njinly handlfs th« children vhrn both parents are present. 
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22.7 
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141 
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35.0 


16.0 
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24.0 


12. 1 


58.7 


100.0 
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30.1 


14. « 


inn.O 


1'.6 


'.hi . 


36. • 


12. *• 


50. H 


100.0 


11-* 


Wi •» L>ns 1 11 - • 


V* . 8 


14.8 


50.^ 


lOO.O 
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nthf r p.<p*ilar i >n<> 














14. b 
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14. . 
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Who mainly handl6$ money matters (table 93) 

Again, hu8band*\vU'e sharing of actt^al implt'- 
mentation of the responsibility was subMantiahy 
less pronounced than sharing of the decisions re* 
lating to It. The wife alone was reported more fre- 
quently as the dominant implem enter of monetary 
responsibilities than as decision maker. Only In 
Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, and California was the 
modal response "both husband and wife.*' Cali- 
fornia was also the only sample in which the hus- 
band was cited more often than the wife as the 
actual handler of money mutters. 

TabU* '»!, Wh.* mainly hanillrn iumt-v iiittor). 
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Summary: Conjugal power structure 

Consistently in every context, both husband and 
wife together tended to make decisions more often 
than either husband or wife alone. Sharing of the 
decisions was somewhat less prevalent in Cali- 
fornia and Texas than in sam;>les in other states, 
however. In most of the samples, the husband alone 
was more often cited than the wife alone except in 
respect to the decision regarding the number of 
children wanted. In reference to most decisions, the 
wife seemed a more dominant decision maker in 
Texas than in the other states; the husband was 
the more dominant decision maker in California. 

Sharing of actual implementation of the responsi- 
bility was less prevalent than sharing of the deci- 
sions relating to it. .''Nevertheless, "both" husband 
and wife were most often cited as chief imple- 
menters, except in respect to money matters. In 
striking contrast to related decisions, the wife usually 
was a more dominant implementer than the hus- 
band in every context. 



Formal Participation 

Involvement in voluntary' associations is one of 
the dimensions of community participation. Church 
and labor union associations are only "semivolun- 
tarj'," but participation in these organizations may 
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often be correlated with participation In other types 
of voluntary associations (Ross and WTieeler, 1971 ). 

In the present study, information was obtained 
from the homemaker concerning attendance, on u 
regular basis, relative to: 

1. Church 

2. Groups connected with church (ladies' aid, 
men's club, etc. ) 

3. ITA or other community groups 

4. Lodge, Vl^W or other groups like this 

5. Recreation groups (sports teams, sewing club, 
card groups, etc. ) 

6. Union, or other groups connected with Job 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether these 
groups were attended regularly by ( 1 ) ne/Mcr hus- 
band nor wife, (2) either husband or wife, or (3) 
both husband and wife. No composite score was 
derived. 



Church attendance 

Two-parent families (table 94). In every state 
except Illinois, the majority of respondents in two* 
parent families reported that at least one parent 
attended church regularly. The proportions report- 
ing both parents attending ranged from about one- 
third in almost half of the states to almost two- 
thirds in Nebraska and California. Generally, there 
was a tendency for both parents to attend or for 
neither to attend. An exception was Texas, where 
the modal response was only one parent attending 
church regularly. 

r<ible 1^. Chufth attendance In two*parent famlliet. 



Attendantt' hy huabdnti and wife 
Sdmp.tf .irias " " All 



wiihln states 
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Either 
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7. 
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17.1 


34.2 


100.0 
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14.0 


40.2 


100. 0 
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42.6 
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2<..5 


12.5 


63.0 
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Hawaii 


44.2 


14.6 


36.2 


100. 0 


DO 


lUtn.ija 


55.0 


L2.5 


32.5 


100.0 


200 




17.2 


37. L 


45.7 


100. 0 


151 




3S.9 


24.1 


36.8 


100.0 


136 






1 1.7 


41 .U 


100.0 


117 




42.1 


L4.5 


43.4 


100.0 


145 


rather popi'lations: 














14.5 


25.2 


60. i 


100.0 


159 




2b. i* 


38. •> 


35 1 


lOCI.O 
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Ver!ti.>r.t 


47.8 




31.8 


100.0 


2.-) I 



Single-parent families (table 95). In most of the 
samples, the majority of homemakers in single- 
parent families did not attend church on a regular 
basis. Exceptions were in Missouri, Indiana, Cali- 
fornia, and Texas; over three-fifths of the respondents 
in these samples reported regular attendance. Con- 
versely, attendance was exceptionally low in Wis- 
consin, Hawaii, Illinois, and Iowa where over three- 
fifths of the respondents reported that they did not 
go to church regularly. 
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Table 9). Church aCtondAnci* tn «(ngU>>parvnt tatnUiPi. 



Table 97. Ghurch*group attendance in ainglv parent familiQa. 
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Church-group attendance 

Two-parent families (table 96). In every sample, 
the majority of homemakers in two*parent families 
reported that neither husband nor wife regularly 
attended meetings of church-afflliated groups. As 
many as 10 of the samples showed two-thirds ir 
more of the families with no parent attending, and 
most of the samples showed very few families with 
both parents attending. Church-group attendance 
was most prevalent in Nebraska, Indiana, and Cali- 
fornia. Over a fourth of the families sampled in 
California and slightly less than a fourth in Nebras- 
ka showed both parents attending church-group 
meetings regularly. 



Table 96. thurch-group attendance in two»p«rent families. 
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Single-parent families (table 97). Church-group 
attendance was even less prevalent in single-parent 
fanulies. In 10 samples, at least three-fourths of the 
homemakers in families of this type said they did 
not attend church groups regularly. In Wisconsin, 
almost none attended and in Hawaii, less than a 
tenth. Church-group participation among single- 
parent families was highest in California (38%), 
Indiana (30%), and Texas (27%). 
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Community-group attendance 

Two-parent families (table 98). In all the states, 
the majority of respondents reported that neither 
parent attended community-group meetings regu- 
larly. The Texas sample showed exceptionally low 
community-group participation with 86 percent re- 
porting no attendance by either parent. Community- 
group attendance was greatest in Missouri, Hawaii, 
Indiana, and California. Attendanceby eitherparent 
was more frequent than by both in most of the 
urban samples, Texas, and Vermont. 



Table 98. Conmunicygroup attendance in two-parent families. 
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Single-parent families (table 99). Again, single- 
parent families tended to show less attendance than 
those with two parents. In only four of the samples 
did as many as a third of the homemakers in single- 
parent families attend community-group meetings 
regularly. Community-group participation was high- 
est in California, where about half of the home- 
makers reported attending regularly. It was lowest 
in Iowa, where almost none attended, and in Mis- 
souri and Texas, where about a tenth said they 
attended. 
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TabU 44. Comunity group at UndJii' <• in lintU-Ptrvnt ftaities. 
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Lodge and kindred group attendance 

Two-parent families (table 100). Lodge and kin 
dred group attendance was also quite low. In ap* 
proximately six of every 10 two-parent families, 
neither parent attended these groups. Nonatten- 
dance was especially pronounced in Hawaii where, 
in 95 percent of the families, neither parent at- 
tended. Lodge or kindred group attendance by both 
parents was conspicuously higher in California, 
where over a fourth attended regularly. In Wis- 
consin, and in all of the rural small town samples, 
from 32 to 41 percent of the families showed either 
or both parents attending these groups regularly. 
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Single-parent families (table 101). Lodge and 
kindred group attendance was especially low in 
single-parent families. In nine of the samples, fewer 
than a tenth of the homemakers in these families 
reported regular attendance in such groups. Lodge 
and kindred group participation was most frequent 
in California (38'., ) and Missouri (21 '.. ). 
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tabU lOl. tddne and kindred group attendance in single-parent fdmlUes. 
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Recreation-group attendance 

Two-parent families (table 102). As with the 
other groups, regular attendance in recreation groups 
was relatively low. Approximately half or more 
respondents in all samples reported that neither 
husband nor wife attended these groups regularly. 
Vermont, Texas, and Illinois evidenced unusually 
low participation in recreation groups; over three- 
fourths of their samples had neither parent attend- 
ing. In contrast, Nebraska showed almost one-foui Hi 
of their families with one parent regularly attending 
recreation groups and over one-fourth with both 
parents attending. In California and the four samples 
from rural small towns, attendance by bo^n parents 
was more frequent than by either of them. 

Table 102. Recreation -group attendance in two*parent families. 
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Single-parent families (table 103). In most sam- 
ples, recreation-group attendance in single-parent 
families was dramatically low. All bu^ four of the 
samples showed over three-fourths of ti^e home- 
makers of these families not attending su;h groups; 
in Illinois, Texas, and Vermont, over 90 percent 
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were not attending. Recreation-group participation 
by single-parents was highest in California where 
half of the homemakers reported regular attendance. 
A flfth or slightly more of the homemakers in Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, and Nevada also re- 
ported attending recreation groups regularly. 

Tabl# 103. R«ereation*ti^oup atCenddnct In tingle -parent faniliet. 
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reported attending these groups regularly. Further- 
more, in the samples from rural small places and in 
open«countiy Vermont, the proportion attending was 
almost as small. Participation of homemakers in 
single-par ent families was highest in California ( 50% ) 
and Texas (37%). 

Tabtt 105. Job-conneetttI group att«nd«nce in tintU*partnt fawiUet. 
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Job-connected group attendance 

Two-parent families (table 104). Over half of the 
respondents in nine of the 13 samples reported 
neither parent regularly attended job-connected 
groups. Participation in these groups was lowest in 
Vermont (83%). In addition, attendance was com- 
paratively lower \i samples from rural towns and 
from Illinois and California. In four of the urban 
low*income samples (Indiana, Nevada, Ohio, Wis- 
consin), a majority of families showed at least one 
parent regularly attending job-connected groups. 
Few families in any of the samples had both parents 
attending groups of this type. 

Single-parent families (table 105). Regular at- 
tendance in job-connected groups was much lower 
in single than in two-parent families. Nonattendance 
was especially dramatic in Iowa, Hawaii, and Il- 
linois where 6 percent or fewer of the homemakers 

Table 104. Job-connected group attendance In two-parent famiUet. 
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Summary: Formal participation 

Formal participation was generally low in every 
social context except church. Even church partici- 
pation cannot be deemed high, except in Nebraska 
and California. In almost all formal contexts, par- 
ticipation was higher in California than in the other 
samples. This trend was especially conspicuous 
among single-parent families. In every sample, for- 
mal participation among homemakers in single- 
parent families was consistently much lower, regard- 
less of social context. 



Neighboring Practices 

Three items were used to tap neighboring prac- 
tices of the homemaker: 

1. Do you and any of your neighbors go shop- 
ping or do other things together? 

2. Do you and any of your neighbors borrow 
things from each other, take care of each 
other's children, or do other favors for each 
other? 

3. How much time would you say you spend 
visiting, or chatting with neighbors or friends 
on an average weekday? _hours 

Response alternatives to items 1 and 2 were 
"often,'' "sometimes," "seldom," or "never.'' These 
items were taken from Cohen and Hodges (1963). 
The first two items were modeled after Cohen and 
Hodges' two-part question, which read: "Do you and 
eny of your neighbors (a) go to movies, sports 
events, picnics and things like that together, (b) 
e.<change or borrow from one another such things 
as bookn, dishes, food, tools, recipes, preserves. 
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etc*?'* with provision for the responses ''often/* 
•'sometimes/^ ''rarely,** or "never/* Rephrasing of 
items was intended to make them more applicable 
to homemaker respondents. The third item asked 
how many hours the wife^ if she didn't work outside 
the home, spent visiting neighbors on an average 
weekday* 

Examination of percentage distributions of re- 
sponses across states indicated that the flrst item 
was considerably more discriminating in all states 
than was the second item. Therefore, positive re- 
sponses to the first item were weighted more heav- 
ily (i.e., 6 s often, 4 =s sometimes, rather than 4 « 
often, 3 ^ seldom). The adjusted value of the re- 
sponse to the first item was then added to the value 
of the response to the second item. No score was 
derived if either of the two items was unanswered. 

Respondents received an additional point for their 
scores if their reported visiting time with neighbors 
per day exceeded the mean visiting time (1.14 
hours) for all 12 samples, excluding California for 
which data were not available at the time. The 
range of means across states was small— 0.9 hour to 
1.3. hours per day. Finally, the neighboring scores 
were coded: 1 low, 2 » moderate, and 3 ^ high. 

The overwhelming majority of respondents in all 
samples indicated either lew or moderate neighbor- 
ing practices (table 106). Generally, the mod^l 
scores were low. Except in the Iowa and Missouri 
samples, percentages for low scores ranged from 66 
in Illinois to 42 in Vermont. A half to two-thirds 
of samples in Kansas, Ohio, California, Hawaii, 
and Illinois also exhibited low neighboring practices. 
When moderate and high scores were combined, 
Iowa (64"«) and Missouri (63'V) ranked highest, 
a considerable contrast with lowest scores in Hawaii 
(38'V.)and Illinois (36 ). 
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Informal Participation 

Cohen and Hodges' (1963) study of social-class 
differences in life style was the source of items used 
to indicate informal participation: 



L Of your (husband and wife, if both in family) 
four closest friends, how many live within 
three or four blocks (or *2 mile) from your 
home? You may count relatives if you want. 
0 12 3 4 

2. Of the four persons who most often come to 
see you or whom you visit, how many are 
relatives (of either husband or wife)? 

0 12 3 4 

3. Roughly how many times a month do you 
(husband and wife, if both in family) see and 
visit with: 

Neighbors 0 1 2 3 4 or more 

Relatives 0 1 2 3 4 or more 

Friends from work 

(other than at work) 0 1 2 3 4 or more 
Other friends 0 1 2 3 4 or more 

The flrst item was used in the same format as 
that of Cohen and Hodges. The second item was 
adapted from Cohen and Hodges' ''Of your four 
closest friends who live in this area*-those you most 
often have over to your home or whom you visit- 
how many are relatives (of either husband or 
wife)r' The third item had been used by Cohen 
and Hodges in the same format, with the exception 
that the present usage adds the category ^^friends 
from work'' and structures the response categories 
rather than using open-end responses. No attempt 
was made to combine these items into a composite 
measure. 



Of wife and husband's four closest friendSa num* 
ber living close to their home (table 107} 

In most of the samples, there is no marked trend 
toward either end of the scale; the responses are 
well distributed across the continuum, often more 
concentrated at both extremes. Exceptions were 
Missouri and Indiana where approximately half of 
the respondents reported that four or more of their 
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four closest friends lived near their home. In ad- 
dition, the large majority of homemakers in Texas 
(74'V. ) answered at least "two or mure.** Responses 
in Illinois and Wisconsin tended towards the lower 
end of the continuum. In Illinois, almost half of the 
homemakers answered that ''none'* of their closest 
friends lived near their home. In other samples, the 
percentages of ''none'' responses ranged from 9 in 
Texas to 38 in Vermont. 



Of the four most frequent visitors, number who 
are relatives (table 108) 

A conspicuous trend toward the high end of the 
scale was evidenced in Missouri and Vermont as 
well ab in all states sampling urban low-income 
areas, with the exception of Nevada. In Indiana, 
Missouri, and Vermont* where the trend was most 
uotic<».ibie, about half or more of the homemakers 
Vi^ported that "all" of their four most frequent 
visitors were relatives. In the remaining samples, 
responses were moie evenly distributed across the 
scale. Nevertheless, the modal response was four 
in all samples except California and Texas. In none 
of the samples was there evidence of a decisive 
trend toward the low end of the scale. 
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Number of visits per month with neighbors 
(table 109) 

In most of the states, responses tended to con* 
centrate at extremes of the scale; that is, the home* 
makers answered either that they did not visit 
with neighbors at all or that they visited with them 
four or more times per month. Except for Indiana, 
Nevada, and California, the modal rei^ponse was 
four or more times. Only in Kansas and Missouri 



did as many as half of the homemakers report visit- 
ing with their neighbors this frequently. In the 
Indiana, California, and Texas samples, the pro- 
portions were about a fourth. Proportionately more 
homemakers from samples representing urban low- 
income areas (generally about one third) claimed 
no visits with neighbors. 
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Number of visits per month with relatives 
(table 110) 

In all samples except Missouri and Kansas, the 
respondents gave evidence of visiting more fre- 
quently with relatives than with neighbors. At least 
half reported three or more visits per month with 
relatives; percentages were highest in Missouri 
(75'V.), Vermont (73.V,), and Ohio (70%), and lowest 
in California (50%) and Hawaii (53%). One or two 
visits per month ranged from 15 and 16 percent in 
Vermont and Missouri to 32 percent in California 
and Texas. Less than 22 percent of the respondents 
reported no visits with relatives. 
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Number of visits per month with friends from 
woric (table 111) 

Visiting with friends from work was much less fre- 
quent than visiting with neighbors or relatives. The 
modal response was consistently ''none" in all sam- 
ples; proportions in this category ranged from 33 
in California to 62 in Hawaii. One or two visits 
per month varied from 18 percent in Vermont to 
36 and 38 percent in California and Texas. Three 
or more visits were least frequent in Wisconsin 
( 15% ) and most frequent in Nebraska (35'V. ). 

T-ibU* Ml. Sumber ot viitts per month wUh frUnds from work. 
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iVumber of visits with other friends (table 112) 

In reference to visiting with other friends, re- 
sponses were more evenly distributed across the 
scale. Except in samples from Hawaii, California, 
and Texas, three or more visits per month were 
more frequent than one or two. Visiting three or 
more times was reported by half or more of the 
respondents from Missouri (76%), Kansas (55?i), 
Nebraska and Vermont (53* » each), and Wisconsin 
(50V,). Percentages for one or two visits varied 
from 16 in Missouri to 42 and 45 in California and 
Texas. No visiting was reported most often by 
homemakers from Hawaii (43%), California and 
Texas (33% each). 

Tabl«» 112. Nuab«»r nf visits per month with other friend*. 
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Summery: Informal participation 

The most salient type of informal participation 
of the respondents and their spouses was with 
relatives; most visited with relatives often, and 
relatives generally made up major portions of the 
respondents' four closest friends. Informal partici- 
pation with neighbors was quite high among some 
respondents, quite low among others. With friends 
from work, it was generally low. No distinct trend 
emerged in regard to visiting with other friends. 
In almost every context, informal participation was 
exceptionally high in Missouri and, with the excep- 
tion of friends from work, lowest in California. 

Significant Associations With the Income 
Index 

Slightly less than half of the sample matrices 
(46' ») qualifled for chi-square tests of association 
between social structure and process variables and 
the income index. Of the 160 matrices that could 
be tested, only 12 percent, or one of every eight, 
yielded evidence of relationship at the 0.05 level of 
probability or lower (table 113). An additional 8 
percent of the tests were marginally significant. 
Thus, from the evidence at hand for the population 
areas studied, social structure and process variables 
were conparativeiy less often associated with the 
income index than were demographic characteristics 
or resource factors. 

Considering the numbers of tests that could be 
made, parental permissiveness, recreational group 
attendance, and frequency of visiting with friends 
other than those at work were the attributes that 
tended to be related more often than others to the 
comparative adequacy of money income. According 
to findings from one oc more of the samples, rela- 
tively higher proportioxi** :.f families with income in- 
dexes under 125 were included in the categories of 
families that had less permissive parents, lower 
levels of respondents' marital satisfaction, greater 
conjugal power of the husband, less neighboring, 
and less frequent participation in formal and in- 
formal groups (table 114). Frequency of visiting with 
friends other than those from work was related to 
the income index in samples from five states, yet 
no consistent trend was evident with respect to the 
proportions of low-index families that were included 
in the respective categories. Further, some of the 
gamma values were quite low when the chi-square 
value was high, indicating the possibility of a non- 
linear relat?' n.?hlp for which other analysis tech- 
niques could be used. 

Because many of the sample matrices were not 
appropriate for the chi-square test, other procedures 
should be used to ascertain the probable relation- 
ships of social structure and process characteristics 
of families with tlieir comparative adequacies of 
money income. Also, to identify other patterns of 
living associated with social structure and process, 
these variables should be examined in relation to 
data available concerning demographic attributes, 
resource factors, and value orientations. 
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Table 113. Summary of chi*8quare testa to identify associations of social structure and process measures 
with the income index 



Results by population type and samples within states 
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Formal participation: 
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Key to symbols: 0 = No chi-square test made; cell numbers of matrix not adequate. 

• « Test not significant within 0.1000 level of probability. 

« Test marginally significant from 0.0501 to 0.1000 level of probability. 

« Tes^ significant from 0.0500 to 0.0000 level of probability. 
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VALUE ORIENTATIONS 



Emphanis on value orientations toward educa- 
tion and employment is particularly appropriate for 
study of patterns of living of disadvantaged fam- 
ilies. Both education and employment are considered 
basic to changes in levels of living of families, 
Irelan and Besner (1968, pp. 5-6) have concluded 
that disadvantaged families desire better jobs and 
education for their children because they conceive 
one or the other, or both, as means for improving 
their ways of life. 

This section of the basebook consists of (a) defi- 
nitions of concepts used to study value orientations 
and themes in samples from a variety of popula- 
tions, (b) description of instrument development 
and interpretation of responses, (c) reports of value 
orientations toward educati<m and employment as 
related to the four value themes chosen for the 
study, and (d) significant associations of thethemes 
with the income index. 
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Definitions of Values^ Orientations, and 
Themes 

Values are the conceptions of the desirable which 
affect an individuar» choices among possible 
courses of action, and are abstractions, organ- 
izing principles, or normative standa.-d» which 
have a regulatory effect upon behavior. 

This definition by P:ngebretson (1965, p, 32) is a 
synthesis of statements by C. Khicl<hf)hn, Jacob 
and Flink, and s:'mith. C. Kluckhohn i i'Jol, p. 394) 
states: . .a value is a cone ption, explicit or 
implicit, distinctive of an individual or character- 
istic of a group, of the desirable which influences 
the selection of available modus, means, a id ends 
of action/^ Jacob and Flink ( 1962, p. 10) identified 
values as . .normative standards by which human 
beings are influenced in their choice among the 
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alternative courses of action which they perceive/' 
Smith ( I p, 332 ) perceives values as . . con- 
ceptions of the desirable that are relevant to selec- 
tive behavior." 

According to Newcomb (ig62» p. 249 )» value 
orientation refers to . .a way of being set for 
directing one's energy toward a certain goal." F. 
Kluckhohn ( 1951, p. 411 ) has called value orienta- 
tion a '\ . .generalizitd and organized conception, 
influencing behavior, of nature, of man's place in 
it, of man's relation to man, and of the desirable 
and nondeslrable as they may relate to man-environ- 
ment and inter-human relations." 

Furthermore, Irelan and Besner (1968, pp. 7-8) 
identifled four themes in the values of disadvan- 
taged families: fatalism, concreteness, authoritari- 
anism, and orientation to the present. A value 
theme is an idea, ideal, or orienting principle that 
activates or controls belief and conduct in a specific 
situation. 

In this study, value themes were viewed as 
continua for abstractness-concreteness, control- 
fatalism, equalltarianism-authoritarianlsm, and in- 
tegration-alienation. These continua had been devel- 
oped by Voland ( 1968, p. 38) based on the ideas of 
Irelan and Besner and on observations of home- 
makers in disadvantaged families. 

Instrument Development and interpreta* 
tion of Responses 

A 40-item Likert-type instrument was developed 
to obtain responses from the female homemakers 
that would Indicate their value orientations in rela- 
tion to education and employment. Each of these 
orientations was examined in terms of the four 
thematic continua selected for study. Items used in 
the final instrument were adapted from existing 
scales or were developed by the committee after 
reviewing literature applicable to the orientations 
and themes. Particularly helpful in providing back- 
ground Information were the works of Irelan and 
Besner ( 1968), Rokeach (1960), and Voland ( 1968). 

During instrument development, story-form and 
open-end items, as well as existing and original 
scales, were pretested with disadvantaged families 
in Michigan, Nebraska, and Ohio. The subcommittee 
chose to develop scales and to adapt existing ones 
where possible because: (a) in the pretest, low- 
income homemakers responded to statements with 
which they could agree or disagree with relative 
ease compared with open-end or story-form ques- 
tions; (b) interviewer training would require less 
time and effort; (c) interviewer bias was minimized 
with the scalar questions; and (d) coding of data 
was facilitated because all questions were precoded 
on a scale indicating degreo of agreement or dis- 
agreement with the statements on the value-theme 
continua. 

Items for the proposed scales to be used for 
further pretesting were based on the content of 
items suggested by representatives from the three 
states. OrJy items that related to the two value 
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orientations and the four themes were included. 
Scores for responses to each Item ranged from one 
to five. Pifty-two items were pretested and sub- 
mitted to item analysis. Twelve statements were 
eliminated because they seemed to be too ''middle- 
class'* or because they were not discriminating. 
The remaining statements were limited or expanded 
to five for each theme of the two orientations, mak- 
ing a total of 40 items. Finally, the items were 
tested again and reworded as seemed desirable. 

The 40 statements about the four themes in rela- 
tion to education and employment were arranged 
randomly in the interview instrument, rather than 
being grouped by theme or orientation. The direc- 
tion of scoring items varied so that agreement with 
one statement and disagreement with another could 
Indicate the same value theme and provide oppor- 
tunity to present similar concepts in different ways. 

Interviewers were asked to introduce the value 
scale items to respondents with the following state- 
ment: 

We are now going to look at some statements 
of the way people feel about life. These may or 
may not apply to you. We'd like to know how 
you feel about them. There are no right or 
wrong answers but we would like to have you 
tell us the extent to which you agree or disagree 
using the following words: definitely agree, tend 
to agree, not sure, tend to disagree, or definitely 
disagree. 

In most states, respondents were asked to follow 
the questionnaire statement appearing in large type 
on a response card. Undoubtedly there was varia- 
tion in the willingness and ability of interviewees to 
follow the reading. Interviewers recorded responses 
to each statement according to the code on the 
instrument. 

When responses to the 40 items were available 
from 12 samples (California interviews were made 
a few months later than in other samples), items 
were recoded as necessary for appropriate direc- 
tion of scores. Each family was assigned eight mean 
scores, based on their replies to the resKective five 
items representing each of the eight sets of themes 
and orientations. To identify comparatively low, 
middle, and high orientations to education and em- 
ployment, frequency distributions of family mean 
scores were calculated and then divided, as nearly 
as possible, into thirds for each theme. Within each 
sample, percentage distributions of mean scores 
were then computed to indicate the proportions of 
respondents located in the middle range of scores, 
and the percentages above and below this range 
(tables 115, 117, 119, 121). Finally, the distribu- 
tions reported in these tables were transformed 
into bar graphs to facilitate interpretation of dis- 
tributions within and among the samples (tables 
116, 118, 120, and 122). 

Since completion of the data summary for this 
basebook, the directions for coding of items 48, 50, 
52, and 53 have been questioned; that is, the 
scores for these items should be reversed. Further, 
in some of the subsequent analyses, these items 
have been dropped from their respective scales. 
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Table IIS* Abstractne88**Concretene88 orientations toward education and employmont. 
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See Figure 1 and Tables 1 and IS for descriptions of areas and populations sampled within each state* 
5 or fewer cases in cells. 



Table 1 16. Ab!«tractnt*8H Con(.'retenes8 orientatton.s toward i*<lucutU>n 
and employment (comparative proportions). 



Comparutive proportions along conilnuum 
ol mean HCurc> 

Saniplo ar4?a:< . — . . ■■ ■ 

within ^*lutt-*. A » Abstractnuhs C = Concretene)«2< 

Middle range 

Educat ion - 

R'jrat tiMll places: 

t iwd AAAAAAAAAAAA aaaauaaaaadaaacccccc ci c c cccc CCCCCCCCCC 

Kan«49 AAAAAAAAAAAA \AAAAAA aaaa4aaAaaacc«. cccccc«. CCCCCCCCCC 

Missouri AAAAA^AAAAAAA aaaaaaaaaaaaa4ccc«. «. r«. recce c CCCCCCCCCC 

Ni braika AAAAAAAAAAAAAA aaaaaaaaa^aaaaai «■ «. ^ i v i ci«. cc«.cc CCCCCCC 

rr*^an l'>w income areas: 

H.tw.4ii AAAAAAAAAAA aaaaaaaa ta4aae«.«. c«. r«. cc «.«.«.«. «. CtCCrccccCCCC 

Illin.U'* AAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAA a Mad. iaj»aa.u».c lit cccc I CrCCCCCCCCC 

Inijiana i\AAAAA 4'idaaa<i^^a«ia>i-t'icci.ci.Ci.Ci i.ci.e« cii (XCTCCdCCCrcC 

S«v<i(Jh AAAAAA -i.i la.ia.i-iaji.i.i.i. c t*». c c c». ». c ci t c m rcr(.rrCCLCCCC(.r 

iihi- AAAAAAAAA i m<i.m.h i.n 4C < i cc cc n. ». ». i . « ». u iXOfCrrtTtCC 

Ui«c.msi-^ .... AAAAAAAA/AAAA d-Maa^-i^^-iK i m ». i ». ». 1 1 « ». t. ». i f.C(!CCf.CCt*rc 

ralMTMij ••• AA l.Ma^^J^ic.llc^^ rrccrr.crrcrcctcr»Tt.(:( rf a C( Tc rf{ c 

r#.xas AAAAAAAAAAA .i4.iaa i.Hd.iaa ic o i . i « v t m CCCCCrCTCf a CC 

V«rm..rii 4AAAAAAAAAAAA aaaaa.ta-iaaa.u 1 1 1 ^ m c ». ct ( JJXTtcrctrC 



Table I Iti. (Continued) 



Comparative proportion^ along ontinuum 
(if mean hcoroN 

Sample areas ,.. . 

within htait'!* A x AbstractnCHH C es ConcretfneHH 

Middle range 

Emp lo y mpnt ; 

Rural small places: 

toua AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA a.taaaaaacrciccc #^ 

Kansas AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA aa.Maacrcccc C 

MiGN.ii.rt AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAitAAAAAAAAAAAAAA aaaanaaac cc c c< cci r 

N»br«aki» AAAAAAAAA AAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAA aaaaaajaaaaaacc cc c c c c c cc C 

cri.a< low'tniome are.is: 

H.1W.UI AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA .jaaa.iaaaajaj.u ct 1 1 . cct r 

I 1 1 1 n.M 8 AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA<\AAAAAAAAA i.i jaa«. i ^ < c c C 

In.ftana - AAA AA A AA A A AAAAAAA AAAAAA AA aa a a. iMi.iaac «.r^m vim Crr 

Nevad;» - AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA»\AAAAAAAAA 4a laa la.uv i m < t < v v tr 

nhi.t AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/XAAAAAAAA .la.i 11 la i.i Mm i m m CC 

Wisrmstit AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA .i.i.iaaaav 1 ( t 1 1 1 "'^ 

Ol hrr p »p'i la* i -ns 

tihctrcin AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA »aa.i.»M M M.iaa^r K . ' I • c<i • < . • <mi( 

T**xa\ - - * A*\A/\AAAA,\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA a i.i.i i »a.ia 1 la. • t - • . ■ t ■ i ' 

•..•rni...if AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA,\/VaaAAAAAAAAAAA a I i.i.n- . . I ' 
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Table 117* ControI*FataIism orientatlona toward education and employment. 



Educ a t ion Emp 1 oyme nt 



Mean score Mean score 



Sample areas 1.4- 1,4- 

within states <1.2 2.0 >2.2 Total ^1.2 2*0 >2*2 Total 





% 


% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


7, 


N 


Rural small places: 
























28.6 


42.8 


28.6 


100 0 


185 






JO • 7 


LSJsJ 9 \J 






48.4 


36.3 


15.3 


100.0 


124 


11.2 


53.6 


35.2 


100.0 


125 




22.4 


51.7 


25.9 


100.0 


201 


6.4 


47.6 


46.0 


100.0 


202 




32.1 


49.2 


18.7 


100.0 


209 


10.5 


40.0 


44.5 


100.0 


209 


Urban low -income areas: 
























23.3 


39.1 


37.6 


100.0 


2u2 


7.0 


35.7 


56.4 


100.0 


202 




32.1 


39.0 


28.9 


100.0 


287 


11.5 


44.9 


43.6 


100.0 


287 




31.6 


41.5 


26.9 


100.0 


193 


5.2 


24.5 


70.3 


100.0 


192 




33.8 


35.6 


30.6 


100.0 


222 


7.2 


29.9 


62.9 


100.0 


221 




22.9 


38.3 


38.8 


100.0 


170 


15.3 


31.8 


52.9 


100.0 


170 




39.4 


38.0 


22.6 


100.0 


208 


9.6 


39.0 


51.4 


100.0 


208 


Other populations: 
























9.8 


27.7 


62.5 


100.0 


163 


0.0 


21.0 


79.0 


100.0 


167 




19.4 


28.7 


51.9 


100.0 


258 


2.7 


29.6 


67.7 


100.0 


257 




38.7 


30.0 


31.3 


100.0 


217 


18.0 


47.4 


34.6 


100.0 


217 




30.5 


38.9 


30.6 


100.0 




9.8 


39.3 


50.9 


100.0 





ERIC 



Titbit' \ \ H. Ct niri.l TataliMii ununtatu>ii> Umarii i*ijui.alion anil I'rnpltA 
tnvnt (t uniparatiM* prop<>rtitHi>). 

C'tiiDparative pn>portit;n> tilon^ ttjtuinuutit 



Tiibie 1 18. (Coiitiiiutii) 



Siimplr uri-us . ^ 

vtthin •tttili'*« » C'cmirt>l 



K ts Fatalihiit 



I c'c vCrcf recce ct,c. .,ci M?nftM:!j fpffffffffffff 

»-*•♦-»» CCCCf (/CLCrCrCf Cff.Cf f.Cf f t V t V f V . if • f f? f : • * • ^'FFFF^VF 

CrCCCrCCCCC rcccccctn- «. * t f r*?* r * •' FJ^FFFFFFKFFFF 

ra^'t rcCCCCCCCCCCCCrC c ct f 1 1 ■ ' t ■. . ff : f f T f 1 f * FFFFFrFFV 

"r-«- ; -w i"' ^rf^i- 

H<wdM rCCCCf.f.CCCrC c f ^ c . c . i r : : : r • • r: 'FrFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFf 

rn. CCCrcrfraCCCCCC cf ^. cv :c rrrrFFFKFFFFr 

K.r.i f( ffU'SCCfft r . . . . ■ 1 1 cf r ? • • ' • r • : • F> FirrrrfF rp? 
Ti r( f rrrrcrrrrcf Ci.--: >: r v ? f f rFFF«^r«^^ f f r 

(.cr rri rr rrr »???'•»:*• rvrrFF-rripfrrrs'FFfFi* 



■ t • • • 
' il • • 

'»M4% 

SPr-^ 



' r' : f * M : rrtrprrFF^^FrFFFFFr^FrfFrrrpyrr 
"ictirrrfr . • ' q i », ' ? f t • • r f F; V F^ Fffrr rrFF«"FFh f f^Trt 
:t(({:rrrrifrrrr'-r ^ , r < FFFFftppFFfV FFFF 



Cumparative proporti<)n> along coiUinuum 
o! mean stores 

Sample urea> . . 

within s»tut(:> C s Control K « FataltHtii 

Middle range 

^.-^.^ 

K'sral «nal I pi. ' a 

I'^wa CCC'CCC cictcccccccff ff.'fffttff FFFPFFFFPPFFFFFFFFFF 

<«^t*i 'ftCCC rcir^ci cttcc c 1 f tf J f 1 ff f f f f f FFFFFKFFKKFFFFFFF 

IMiu.r; CCC wftcciictccflfff tffJff : KFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFKFFF 

•.cT««k^ Cfr:ct cti rtti cctcff f f { f fMi ( 1 FFFKFFFFFF* • FFFFFFFFFF 

H^W4:t rJCCC c(CccttctfltffJ!;i FFFFFFFFFFFFFFF^'FFFFf FFFFFFF 

nii--.8 rcCCfC ncciifitiff MfJttfff FFFKFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF 

r'^'tja-d rrc cttc f f f f T f FFFFKFFFFKFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF>FFFF 

'.tva-ia rCf f ttccri c f t f f f f f f FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFf FF FFFFFFKFFFF 

rrcrcrci i c <. . ci i a f t f ( 1 1 1 FKFFFFFFFK. ^FFFFFFFFFF^•FF^ 

Wtsi .i»tr riCXX ^Le< . II ttt M » llff f FFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFFF 

•11 * r r p.'P'i i a? . .vis 

Cjl;*T-.a •-• -''c. f • t ?v t > FF»FFFFFKKFKrFFF|>FFFFFFFKMTJFFFrKFF 

T^'jrai f I ti c i c . f } • f f M f FFFFFFrFFFKf FFFKKrFFFKFFKF^FFFFFFF 

C<.Crr(f(.f i'c i I c n f < I f f «f f • t • t r t f • ffvkff kffkffkffff 
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Table 119. Equalitarlanism-Author Itarlanlsm orientations toward education and employment. 



Education Employment 
Mean tcoTe Mean icore 



Sample areas 
within states 


<2.6 


2.8- 
3.6 


>3.8 


Total 




^.6 


2.8- 
3.6 


>3.8 


Total 






% 


% 


% 


% 


N 


% 




*• 


/• 


M 
w 


Rural small places: 
























27 0 






1 nn n 

kU\} * u 


lOJ 


17 "» 
1/ • i 


CI a 

Jk . 7 


30. o 


100.0 


183 




29.6 


47 2 




inn (\ 


LAD 


1 n A 


J / • 0 




t AA A 

100.0 


125 




18.3 


67.3 


14.4 


100.0 


202 


7.9 


56.5 


35.6 


100.0 


202 




24.4 


56.5 


19.1 


100.0 


209 


14.4 


53.1 


32.5 


100.0 


209 


Urban low- Income areas: 






















Hawaii 


16.3 


50.5 


33.2 


100.0 


202 


18.8 


51.5 


29.7 


100.0 


202 


Illinois 


27.5 


56.1 


16.4 


100.0 


287 


26.1 


49.5 


24.4 


100.0 


287 




11.4 


53.9 


34.7 


100.0 


193 


16.6 


54.4 


29.0 


100.0 


193 




14.9 


55.8 


29.3 


100.0 


222 


24.5 


42.3 


33.2 


100.0 


220 




15.3 


52.3 


32.4 


100.0 


170 


14.7 


52.9 


32.4 


100.0 


170 




22.7 


62.3 


15.0 


100.0 


207 


13.2 


49.7 


37.1 


100.0 


205 


Other populations: 
























18.0 


54.5 


27.5 


100.0 


167 


27.1 


41.6 


31.3 


100.0 


166 




7.3 


50.2 


42.5 


100.0 


259 


36.8 


43.4 


19.8 


100.0 


258 




30.4 


43.3 


26.3 


100.0 


217 


21.2 


42.9 


35.9 


100.0 


217 




20.2 


54 7 


25.1 


100.0 




19.5 


48.9 


31.6 


100.0 





Tablf 120. Kqualitiiriiiiusni Auth(>rUuriani!^Mi orii'iitutiotis toward 
i-<lu< iition aiui uniployttiriit (coinparativt' pr(>portM>n.<i). 



(\»ii)piiriitivi- pr(>pc»rtion» along umtinuutti 
of tnrau sc'(»rt*h 

SumpU- artM> . , . 

within .«UiU*> K Kquiditut ianisnt A= Authoritarmnij^in 

MuUllc raitKt* 

Edi«< at ion : 

Rural ymali places: 

' »wa KEEKEKEKKKEEF.E eecceef ee^eev«'eaaaaaAaaaa>taaa AAAAAAA 

•^-•"sa* KEEEEKEKEREEEKE eeeeeev^eeeeaaaaaaad^aa AAAAAAAAAAAA 

REEEEKEEE 

Ne r;»sk4 EEEEEEKEEEEE eeceepeeevvveeaa^^^ajaada-ija AAAAAAAAAA 

' f^j'i l'»Wk'iiiMne areas: 

Haw n I EFEKKEKK eepeei-i>cpe«>«>>i.ta.ia.t.t i.t.i AAA*\AA AAAAAAAAAA/ 

lllitiii« kEEEEEEt KF:f:kE eeecrf « verevvrv^a.i.id.i.i.iaaaai i AAAAAAAA 

• •■'•J- FP.KhRK er^'epcff ee*-^*>aaajd.i.i.i.i.t.«.i.i I AAAAAAAA^\ AAAAAAA A 

''^vili KF.KKKEK ptpi't-foeppeteej la.M.ia.iaa M.ia /\AAA/\*\AAAAAAAAA 

•■'•» KhKKEKKK ei'eeeeeeeeeep^-iaaa l^aa.H.t.» ^AA AAAAAAAAAAAA A 

Vlt 1% .» 's:-t KFKEKKEEFKK evf«'» »-*»»-» f«»»-i'« i'i'.i i.i.ii.i.M.i^i*.! AAAAAAAA 

■ '( • ••r p.»n lint. .111% 

««l«?'r li KKEKrEKFE rvi-rtrviM pf I.I I.I ua.i A.\AAAAAAAA.VAAA 

Xvif ts KKKr per. «•»'.•» ••. M ia ua I UAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAA 

'.-r-^ 'i.* KKKfKKKV.KKfFEKK eprpverpcpe.i.i.t i ii.ia i.t t AAAAAAAAAAA/\A 



TabU.< 12(1. ((\>ntiauf(l) 



C*otitparative proportional along continuum 
of mean HCoros 

Sample areas - - . 

within »tato> K = KquaJilariani>nj A » AuthoritarianiMm 

Middle range 

Emplovrpent : 

R:iral smtill p laces: 

Iowa EEEEEEKEE veoeepeppe«'evaaaaaaaaaaaaa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

Kansas EEEEE eeepeireeraaaaaaaaaa AAAAAAAAAA AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAA 

MisSiiurt EEEE pe<repdpep<re«reeaaaaaaaaaaa4aa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

'ivyra^ka EEEEEEE vepevev««vee»aaaadaaaaaaaaa AAAAAAA AAAAAAAAA 

''r'Jan l/iw-inco'se arvas! 

K.iwaii EEEKREREEK et- evrCvvvepi'iMaaaa i i laaaa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

I lift. MS EEEEEEEEEEEEE peeeevcvvvceciaaaaaaaaaaa Ai\AAAi\.\AAAAA 

t'tdiAna EEEEKEKE e«ee<^t*e«'eei'eeaa.iaaaaaaaaaa.i AAAAAAA iVAAAAAAA 

^ev«da EEKEEEEEEEEE eepei-eeooaaaaaaaaaaa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

EFEEEEh fppeerppprpeeaaaaa.-iaaa.iaa-ia AAAAAAAAAAAA AAAA 

WtSioiiSto — • EEEEEEK peeecevvepei- taaaa.taa.i-iaaa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

0(it»' r p.'jv.I at i.ins: 

i ll f.tr;',^ ... KKKFEKkEFkKEtf prepi/ppppp^aiati .iia AAAAAAaAAAAAAAA/\ 

I'ex.ii EIFEEEKKEKFEEF.KKEK pt ppp« pi i-vf .la.i.ia.u la i A/\<\AAAAAAA 

VpfftHMit • fF.kEKKtFf KK perppert p«Maa.iaa.* .aa t aAAAAAAAAA.\AAAAAAA 
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Table 121. Integration-Alienation orientations toward education and employment. 



Education 



Employment 



Mean score 



Mean score 



Sample areas 
within etates 


<2.0 


2.2- 
2.8 


>3.0 


Total 




S2.0 


2.2- 
2.8 


>3.0 


Total 






% 


% 


% 




N 




% 


% 


% 


N 


Rural amall places: 
























22.2 


59.4 


18.4 


100.0 


185 


14.6 


53.0 


32.4 


100.0 


185 




31.5 


50.0 


18.5 


100.0 


124 


15.2 


42.4 


42.4 


100.0 


125 




23.3 


64.3 


12.4 


100.0 


202 


16.4 


49.8 


33.8 


100.0 


201 




27.3 


56.0 


16.7 


100.0 


209 


18.7 


54.5 


26.8 


100.0 


209 



Urban low-income areas: 



Hawaii • 


26.7 


61.9 


11.4 


100.0 


202 


12.4 


40.1 


47.5 


100.0 


202 


Illinois ■ 


25.1 


58.2 


16.7 


100.0 


287 


9.1 


41.1 


49.8 


100.0 


287 




25.9 


54.4 


19.7 


100.0 


193 


9.3 


35.8 


54.9 


100.0 


193 




32.4 


49.1 


18.5 


100.0 


222 


10.0 


36.8 


53.2 


100.0 


220 




21.8 


58.2 


20.0 


100.0 


170 


12.9 


33.6 


53.5 


100.0 


170 






56.8 


19.2 


100.0 


208 


18.3 


43.2 


38.5 


100.0 


208 



Other populations: 





27.4 


39.3 


33.3 


100.0 


168 


6.6 


19.3 


74.1 


100.0 


168 




16.2 


48.7 


35.1 


100.0 


259 


4.3 


29.0 


66.7 


100.0 


258 




29.0 


52.6 


18.4 


100.0 


217 


14.7 


39.7 


45. i 


100.0 


217 




25.2 


55.8 


19.0 


100.0 




12.6 


41.3 


46.1 


100.0 





Tublt- 122. Integrution- Alienation iirifntatii>ii> toward cducution and 
fmployinent (u>inpurutive proportions) 

C'i>mparalive proportion^ along nintinuuni 
of iiU'Un Mort'* 

Sample areu«< ■ ■ . 

within states I ^ Integratii^n A s Alienatiou 

Muldle rauKe 

Kur^t nma M n) «( ea 

:niniin: i n 1 1 » n u i . > 1 1 1^^^ t;i.ij.i.)44ia:t aaaaaaaaa 

nilinmnim Mi;JUi»iiu<ai.na.iaj|j».ij AAAAAAAAA 

^»''*""f» nn;i:;mr > » 1 1 1 1 1 m i > i ii;A;t-i'<4i4-)')<i«-iMi4 aaaaaa 

Ni»*^. Mit^ ilimmnill ,.i»..Miiii»i*aJj^>>ia4.HdJ AAAAAAAA 

:::;iii:itin 1 1 1 > : i ihim t iiiaa44^4«44.iaiM* aaaaaa 

1 1 » • >* •• irii;Mn:r:i : . . 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 > -. i 1 1-* . t « i-i aaaaaaaa 

.■nli»".i 5 1 I I • I i 1 11 .' I I : 1 I 1 . . 4 U I i t ; i -1 14^.1-1.14 14^ 4 J AAAAAAAAAA 

'^•"•'•«-» I n I J : : ; 1 1 11 ; 1 1 ; : . 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 > ii44«a«4<i4.*44 aaaaaaaaa 

: t : r I ir 1 : 11 .* i : » . »» m i ; 1 1 . . . » <4 m n.* m i..4 » aaaaaaaaaa 

Wi's-ns.-. Illinnilll . I ; 1 : t . 1 ii 1 i . 144 1444 14) i«.t.. AAAAAAAAAA 

'4:i* rn.4 ••• :.iinni:ri;: . ; . i . . i . i 1 1 < 14^1 1 14 aaaaaaaa/\aaaaaaaa 
T*'*** : . 1 1 1 . 1 . . 1 1 ; m44.i .4 n .-• aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

.'-rn.-nt I ! I * I ! ; ; ; : N I .' I i i 1 1 1 i i » 1 44 «.i 1*4-1.1 ♦ 1 1 « AiA^AAAAAA 



Table 122. (Continued) 



Cuniparattve proportions ulung eotitinuuni 
of mean si-cire^ 

S.miple area> ^ , -. , 

Nhithin ^tatt*r« I ^ Integration As Alienation 

Middle range 

Riir^l nnjil 1 pt4c«-s: 

: W4 llllltt I 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 i I I 1 ia.lA4^*.i.t<i.l.idaa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

J^-*"'-** IIIllIll n I i 1 1 1 » » >aad<aaJdJa « AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

."lasj-.n ni::ill 1 1 i mi n iin.i.J4a44a.i4 na AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

Sv^rnnkt tllllllll t 1 1 u 1 1 i M 1 1 1 1 ddci.iarf.ia.i4 i la.i AAAAAAAAAAAAA 

■.'r*iar ' »win. ime itf4S. 

M--i:4 1 m M 1 U 1.1 nH44ajja AAAAAAAAAAAAAA.\<\AAAAAAAA 

Mtir-it i\t\l ; 1 1 1 I 1 I i 1 1 <iaaa.Md<i4.i AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

: --.4ri4 :mi u 1 1 1 1 mmi.i mh^^ aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

^♦V4ti mil 1 1 1 1 1 1 U iaa4a4J4 1 1 AAAAAAAAAAAAA.* ^/^AAAAAAAAAAA 

imiMua^dJ^i.ia aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa^v 

Wn /nsm Illllir:! m i . 1 1 w 1 1 1 Maaj i44.<< AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

't ' «• r .1 i,f. 1 4* ; in<» • 

■ « I :••"»»-• ' ! M . I i . : 144 t-t AAAAAAAAAAAA/\AAAAAAAAA/\A/\AAA/\AAAAAA.\A 

r***^ M » ; I i 1 I i-H4.».M.i.i AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAiVAAAAAAAA*\A 

: : J ! : 1 r i . : i : > u i i t I4J4 i.i * . • A^VAAAAAAAAAAiUAAAVAAAA/V 
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Value Orientations Toward Education and 
Employment 

Abttractness-concreteneM theme 

Abatractnesa deals with the qualities apart from 
objects, disassociated from speciflc instances. A 
person exhibiting qualities of abstractness places 
more emphasis on intellectual processes than on 
observation. At the other end of the continuum, 
concreteness indicates emphasis on tangible rather 
than intellectual things— a desire for tangible prod- 
ucts of action. Irelan and Besner( 1968) characterize 
concreteness as being '*tied to the world of immedi* 
ate happenings and sensations/' 

Sources used movt extensively in developing 
statements for the abstractness-concreteness con- 
tinuum were Harve^y, Hunt and Schroder (1961), 
Schroder, Driver and Struufert (1967), and Troldahl 
ai^u Powell (1965). Question 2 from Struening and 
Richardson's scale (1965) was adapted for question 
22 of the instrument. Other statements were con- 
structed by the research team. The complete set of 
items representing the abstractness-concreteness 
theme was as follows. At the left, are item numbers 
as listed in the instrument. At the right, the scoring 
continuum for each item is given. 

For comparative purposes, a middle range of 
mean scores from 2.8 to 3.6 was used for the 
respondents' educational and occupational orienta- 
tions that were focused on the abstractness-con- 
creteness theme. Thus, percentages that represent 
mean scores of 2.6 or lower indicate considerable 
tendencies toward abstractness, and scores of 3.8 



Oefi* Tend Ttnd Defi* 

nitely to Not todis- nMi 

igrae agree sure agree disagree 

Education orientation: * 

22 It is more important to 
talte training which leads 
to a job than to take art, 
drama, or music lessons 
which do not. 5 



Defi- Tend Tend Defi* 
nitelif to Not to die- nitely 
agree agree sure agree disagree 



4 3 2 1 



29 The best education 
trains for a job. 

42 it is a waste of time for 
people wh3 have little 
talent in an area to take 
lessons in, for example, 
art. 

45 The main reason for 
getting an education is 
personal satisfaction. 

59 Keeping the nuse clean 
is more important than 
reading. 
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4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



2 3 4 5 



4 3 2 1 



EmpioymentorientatiorK 

38 The amount of work done 
on a job is more important 
than how well you do the 
job. 

41 It is important to do a job 
you can be proud of even 
if It is more than the boss 
expects. 

50 A person should leave a 
job he likes for a job he 
does not like If it pays 
more money. 



1 



53 Getting along with other 
workers is more impor- 
tant than the pay you get. 5 

56 Pay is more important in 
choosing a job than what 
the job is. 5 



3 2 

3 4 

3 4 

3 2 

3 2 
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or higher represent comparatively high proneness 
toward concreteness (table 115). These differences 
in patterns of orientation are portrayed in bar 
graphs in table 116. 

Homemakers in all samples exhibited lesd fre- 
quent abstractness of orientation toward education 
than toward employment (tables 115 and 116). 
With respect to education, percentages within mean 
scores of 2.6 or lower (high abstractness) ranged 
from 12 in the Indiana and Nevada samples to 38 
for Kansas. In contrast, employment percentages 
for abstractness varied from 51 in Indiana to 76, 
77, and 78 in samples from Kansas, Illinois, and 
Vermont, respectively. With the exception of the 
California migrants, percentages of mean scores in 
the Hiiddle range of 2.8 to 3.6 were consistently 
higher for education than for employment. Concrete- 
ness of orientation to employment was found in 
less than 10 percent of all samples, whereas con- 
crete orientation to education ranged from 15 per- 
cent for Nebraska to 65 percent for California. Most 
samples were represented by a fifth to a third at 
this high level for concrete orientation to education. 



Control-fatatism theme 

The value theme of control is characterized by a 
belief that a person has direct influence over events 
in his life. Conversely fatalism indicates acceptance 
that all events are inevitable or predetermined. 
Fatalistic people are characterized by a resignation 
to the idea that people cannot avoid what is going 
to happen to them. Success, to these people, is a 
result of a "lucky break.*' 
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Researchers developed all the control-fatalism 
statements with the exception of item 24, which 
was from work by Neal and Seeman (Seeman, 1967, 
p. 276). The 10 statements were scored from 1 for 
control to 5 for fatalism. 

Comparable proportions of respondent mean 
scores fell within the middle range of 1.4 to 2.0 for 
orientations toward both education and employment 
(table 117). Values of control, however, were more 
frequent in relation to education, and those of fatal- 
ism were much higher when the concern was employ- 
ment» For example, mean scores lower than 1.4 
were evident for education within a range of 10 to 
48 percent, but for employment they ranged from 0 



Defh Tend Tend Defi- 
nitely to Not todii- nitely 
agree agree sure agree dis^ree 



Education orientation: 

32 Some people just cannot 
finish high school so why 
try. 5 

37 If the family needs more 
money it is all right for a 
child to quit school and 
help out for a while. 3 

48 It is important for chil* 
dren to get an education 
no matter what it costs. 1 

57 It is all right to drop out 
of high school if more 
money is needed to buy 
clothing for the family. 5 

60 it is all right to drop out 
of high school if the stu- 
dent isn't interested. 5 

Employment orientation: 

24 The most important thing 
about getting a job is being 
at the right place at the 
right time. 5 



27 Most people can expect 
a better job sometime. 1 

35 It helps to get ahead in a 
job if you learn more about 
it. 1 

40 It makes no difference 
which job you take be- 
cause you are likely to 
get laid off anyway. 5 

43 In gettmg a job it is not 
what you know but who 
you know. 5 



3 2 



3 2 



3 4 



3 2 



3 2 



4 3 

2 3 

2 3 

4 3 

4 3 



to 18 percent. Mean scores of 2.2 or higher^ indi- 
cating fatalism, comprised from 15 to 62 percent 
for education in contrast with 35 to 70 percent for 
employment. Distributions reported in table 118 
show that, in the main, orientations to both educa* 
tion and employment tended to be least fatalistic in 
the rural samples, more so in urban Iow«income 
areas, and most strongly fatalistic among the Cali- 
fornia migrants and the black families in Texas. 



Equalitarianism-authoritarianism theme 

Equalitarianism is characterized by an emphasis 
on the belief that all men are equal in intrinsic 
worth and are entitled to equal access to the rights 
and privileges of their society. At the opposite pole 
of the continuum, people with an attitude of auihori- 
tarianism place nn emphasis on obedience to c^nd 
respect for authc .ity, family loyalty, religiosity, and 
hard work. 

Researchers used Adorno et al. (1950) as a 
guide in construct ng representative items for this 
continuum. Items 21 and 23 were adaptations of 
items 28 and 2' on the Groat and Neal scale 
(1967). Item 29 from Struening and Richardson 
(1965), as well as item 1 from Troldahl and Powell 
(1965), influenced statement 26. Remaining state- 
ments were constructed by the research team. As 
indicated in the statements that follow, items were 
scored from 1 (equalitarianism) to 5 (authoritarian- 
Ism) on the agree-disagree scale. 

Approximately half of all the homemakers had 
mean scores of 2.8 to 3.6 in orientations to both 
education and employment (tables 119 and 120). 
Within this middle category, the sample percent- 
ages for education ranged from 43 to 67; for em- 
V>loyment the percentage range was 38 to 57. The 



Deli- Tend 
nitaly to 
agree agree 



Tend Deli* 
Not todis- nitely 
sure agree disagree 



Education orientation: 

21 The man with an education 
is more respected than an 
uneducated man. 5 

23 The best reason for getting 
an edu'^ation is so you can 
be equal to others. 5 

26 It is important for a child 
to have respect for his 
teacher. 5 

36 It is more important for 
a boy toge^ an education 
beyond high school than 
for a girl. 5 

44 Iti.^itipCiWntfor agirl 
to get ail education beyond 
high school. 1 



3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 2 

3 4 
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Defi' Tend Tend Defi- 
nitety to Not todis* nitely 
agree igreo sure igree disagree 



Emptopent orientation: 

34 It is a good idea to have 
more women as bosses on 
the job. 

46 It is all right for women 
to hold jobs which are 
usually men's jobs. 

49 It is alt right for a woman 
to work outside the home 
just because she likes to. 

51 It would be a good idea to 
have more young people, 
than we now have, as 
bosses. 



I 



55 The man should be the one 
to make all the decisions 
about choosing his job. 5 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 2 



rural samples, plus those from Wisconsin and Ver- 
mont, were much more frequently authoritarian in 
relation to employment than to education and, con- 
versely, more prone toward equalitarianism in edu- 
cation than in employment. Except for Texas, ten- 
dencies toward authoritarianism In education and 
employment did not vary greatly within the remain- 
ing samples. In Texas, the frequency of scores 
above the middle ranges indicating authoritarianism 
was twice as high for education (43% ) as for em- 
ployment (20'\» ). 



Integration-alienation theme 



Integration represents a feeling of coordination 
with one's society or environment, whereas aliena- 
tion is a state of being at variance with society or 
group norms. Alienation shows up as a feeling of 
lack of direction or regulation of individual behavior. 
Seeman ( 1959) has used terms such as **powerless- 
ness, mcanlngiessness, isolation, and anomia*' to 
describe alienation. In Besag (1966), Durkheim 
characterizes alienation as "the lack of harmony 
between desires and the means of achieving those 
desires.'* If the desires of the individual are insati- 
able or the means for achieving goals are not avail- 
able, alienation is the result. 

Publications by Seeman (1959) and Zollschan 
and Hirsch ( 1964 ) were helpful in providing informa- 
tion about integration or alienation and influenced 
the research team in constructing items 30, 39, 47, 
52, and 58. Item 33 was an adaptation of the first 
item on Srolu's scale ( 1956 ). Blauner's work ( 1964 ) 



Defi- Ttnd Ttnd Oefi- 
litely to Not todis> nittly 
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Education orientatiom 

30 Families can get help with 
their children's problems 
from school and other 
places. 1 

33 When a child has problems 
there is no use getting in 
touch with the school be- 
cause they aren't really 
interested. 5 

52 Even though it may cause 
our children to move away 
to a distant city to get a 
good job, they need to get 
a good education. 5 

54 People are better accepted 
by others if they have an 
education or job training. 1 

58 Parents and children don't 
get along as well when the 
children have more educa- 
tion than the parents. 5 

Employment orientation: 

25 Too many on the job are 
just out for themselves 
and don't really care for 
anyone else. 5 

28 Few people really look for- 
ward to their work. 5 

31 It is easier to get discour- 
aged when others are better 
on the job. 5 

39 A good job makes a person 
want to take an interest 
in his community. 1 

47 Friends and relatives can 
give the best information 
about jobs. 5 
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was the basis for item 54. Items 25, 28, and 31 
were identical to items 21, 14, and 10 on the 
Struening-Richardson scale (1965). 

The five statements for each of the two sets are 
listed below. Items were scored on the basis of 1 
for integration to 5 for alienation. 

In all samples, proportions of scores 3.0 or 
higher, indicating alienation, were larger for em- 
ployment than for education (table 131). These 
tendencies to be alienated concerning employment 
were also revealed by a percentage range of 27 to 
74 for employment in contrast with 11 to 35 for 
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education. Generally, alienation to employment was 
lower, and integration was higher, in rural samples 
than in urban low*income areas. Few differences 
between these population types were evident in 
educational orientations. Alienation to employment 
was highest among black families in Texas (67';i>) 
and migrant families in California (74% ). 

Significant Associations With the income 
Index 

Si Hilar to the variables for social structure and 
process, the value orientations were infrequently 
related to the income index (table 123). Only 11.5 
percent of the 104 chi-square tests computed re- 
sulted in probability levels of 0.05 or lower. 
Further, of the eight variables examined, abstract- 
ness-concreteness with respect to education was the 
only one for which at least half of the sample ma- 
trices yielded significant associations. They repre- 
sented five of the six urban low-income areas and 
the open-country rural families of Vermont. Al- 
though the trends were irregular for the respective 
samples, families that tended toward concrete edu- 
cational values had income indexes under 125 pro- 
portionally more often than others (table 124). 
Further refinement of the value orientation scales 
should lead to clarifici^ition of relationships between 
the scales and other characteristics of the families, 
including the income index. 



TabU 124. (Proportions of faaiUvi with income indexes under 125 for vatut 
oritntatton c«i«tori«s ind total saapUs within »tatrs.*>^ 



Proportions of famllUs with income 
Indexes under 125 



Value orientations 

oy mmmpkv acvas 

within states 
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41.7 


16.7 


10.0 


16.5 




21.4 


19.5 
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16.8 



'states arc listed only if their sample matrices yielded a probability due 
to chance of 0.0500 or lover. 



An asterisk (*) before the name of a state indicates that its sample had 
a gamma value of less tnan 0.200 which reflects a nonlinear association 
of two variables. 

^Left column percentages represent comparatively more orientation toward 
concretencss, authorttariantsn, and alienation, respectively. 

^Hlddle range scores vere 2.2 to 2.8 for integral ion*alicnati(n and 2.8 to 
3.6 for abstractnefiB*concreteneas and equalitarianism'cuthoritarianism. 



Table 123. Sunanary of chi-square tests to Identify associations of value orientations with the income 
index. ^ 



Population types and samples within states 



Rural small places Urban low<*income areas Other populations 

Value orientations la. Kan. Mo. Neb. Haw. III. Ind. Nev. Ohio Wis. Cal. Tex. vt. 



Abstractness^Concreteness: 

Education 
Employment 

Control-Fatalism: 

Education 

Employment — - 

Equal Itarlanlsm'^Authoritarianism: 

Education 

Employment ------ 

Integration-Alienation: 

Education — 

Employment ++ 



\ey to symbols: 0 • No chl-square test made; cell numbers of matrix not adequate. 

- • Test not significant within O.IOOO level of probability. 

+ • Test marginally significant from 0.0501 to O.IOOO level of probability. 

-H- ^ Test significant from 0.0500 to 0.0000 level of probability. 



++ + 



Summary 

Previous research has indicated that families 
who experience certain forms of disadvantagement 
are prone to be oriented toward values of concrete- 
ness, fatalism, authoritarianism, and alienation. 
Distributions of the data from the NC-90 study 
indicate differences in tendencies of families within 
the 13 samples to have these orientations. By rank- 
ing the sample percentages of families with mean 
scores above the middle as reported In tables 115, 
117, 119, and 121, the following orderlngs were 
obtained. 

Two patterns are Indicated In the orderlngs. 
First, among the samples, levels of percentages 
differed considerably for orientations to education 
and employment. Respondents valued education 
more concretely but were more fatalistic, authori- 
tarian, and alienated In relation to employment 
than to education. 

The second pattern related to different tendencies 
among the three types of populations sampled. Per- 
centages for the rural samples from Vermont and 
the small places (towns) in Iowa, Kansas, Mlssruurl, 
and Nebraska are positioned at the lower levels In 
each of the eight orderings. This Indicates less 
proneness than in other samples for respondents to 
have orientations often characteristic of the disad- 
vantaged. Because respondents in the rural samples 
represented random cross sections of families rather 
than only those in relatively low income areas, this 
finding was not surpri.slng. 

In California, respondents reflected orientations 
of the disadvantaged more frequently. Those from 
Texas tended to be fatalistic and alienated for both 
types of orientation but much more authoritarian 
toward education than for employment. Texas was 
in middle positions for concreteness in both orien- 
tations. 

Respondents in the urban low-income areas dif- 
fered considerably in their orientations. Those from 
Nevada, Ohio, and Indiana were most frequently 



positioned in the direction of concreteness and 
fatalism. In Illinois and Wisconsin the orientations 
were more similar to those of the rural than the 
urban samples. 
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Orientations to employment: 
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SUMMARY OF FAMILY CHARACTERIS- 
TICS RELATED TO THE INCOME INDEX 



Findings previously presented in detail in tables 
30, 77, 113, and 123 provided a base for develop- 
ing table \2oy an overview of associations of the 
income index with 86 of the empirical variables 
selected to represent family living patterns. In the 
table, these variables are grouped at two levels* 
P'irst, the four main content areas of the study 
(demographic attributes, resource factors, social 
structure and process, and value orientations) are 
designated. Within each of th'jse main areas are 
subcategories comprised oi two or more variables 
related to similar aspects of family living. 

In table 125 the asterisks (* ) identify the popu- 
lation types from which no sample matrices met the 
specified criteria for use of chi-square to ascertain 

80 



significant association with the income index. The 
fractions represent the number of significant chi- 
square coefficients obtained in relation to the num- 
ber of tests made. Fractions enclosed in boxes 
identify variables associated with the income index 
when at least half of the samples within the popu- 
lation types were tested and, of these, at least half 
revealed significant associations. Thesecriteriawere 
used to facilitate inspection of the fractions within 
and among the three population types and to make 
meaningful comparisons of tendencies of family 
characteristics to be related to degree of income 
adequacy. 

The three population types differed considerably 
in composition and environment. Samples from rural 
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small places represented cross sections of a random 
sample of small towns in the central Missouri 
Valley. Urban samples were restricted to low«income 
and poor housing areas of four metropolitan cities 
of the North Central Region and two from the 
Western Region. Encompassed in ''other popula- 
tions'' were rural black families in east central 
Texas, rural migrant families (Chicanos) in Call* 
fornia, and open-country farm and nonfarm families 
in Vermont. Because the income distributions of 
families in these three population types were vastly 
different^ diversity in associations of family income 
indexes with variables characteristic of their family 
living patten:s w(^re expected. The central task was 
to discover the particular circumstances that tended 
to be related to similarities and differences among 
these population types. 

When chi-square te^ts were computed to identify 
the independence of family characteristics from the 
income index, it was found that the same categori« 
zations of the index and other variables were not 
applicable to all samples. Thus» adjustments were 
made for data from rural small towns by collapsing 
categories at the lower range of the index and sub- 
dividing those at the upper levels. In contrast, for 
the migrant sample in California, index levels were 
collapsed at the top and subdivided at the lower 
end of the range. In all samples, the same cate- 
gories were used for variables other than the index. 
By these procedures, only 32 ^percent of the ma- 
trices (6r'« from rural sma^l towns; 47'V, from urban 
low-income areas; 33'V. from other populations ) had 
adequate expected numbers in cells of the matrices 
to yield valid chi-square coefflcients. Therefore, the 
results reported in this summary are tentative. Sub- 
sequent recategorization and analysis pf the avail- 
able data may reveal additional associations. So 
far, however, the findings do indicate many of the 
family living patterns that differ according to com- 
parative adequacy of money income. 

Variables representing specific family character- 
istics signiflcantly associated with the income index 
have been itemized in the introductory summary for 
this report. A more general overview is given in 
the present summary. The focus is on similarities 
and differences among the three population types 
with respect to tendencies ot general family char- 
acteristics to be associated with the index of com- 
parative income adequacy. For this purpose, the 
86 variables were grouped by sub categories within 
each of the four main content areas of the study 
(table 123). These groupings help to Identify broad 
areas of living that tend, more frequently than 
others, to be associated with the income index. For 
further summarization, table 126 was developed in 
which, for each subcategory, the percentage of chi- 
square tests that revealed significant associations 
with the index is reported if half or more of the 
samples for the population type had been tested. 
In turn, when percentages were available for all 
population types, they were ranked from 1 = high- 
est to 9 =5 lowest v ithin each type. By inspection of 
these perr'^ntages and the r^tnk orders, several 
likenesses and differences among the three popula- 
tion types were revealed. 
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Similar rank orders were found within population 
types for associations of comparative income ade- 
quacy with availability of communication facilities, 
family income procurement and use, housing facili- 
ties, and the respondent's perceptionbofherfami)y*s 
current situation compared with 3 years ago. For 
family composition, however, the index was much 
more often an associated factor in the urban low- 
income and "other*" populations than in the rural 
small towns of the central Missouri Valley. Urban 
samples ranked comparatively higher than others 
with respect to concrete value orientations, "other" 
populations were higher in relation to informal 
participation, and samples from the rural small 
towns reflected highest associations of money prob- 
lems with income adequacy. The urban low-income 
areas were unique in that their samples, much more 
often than the others, showed significant associa- 
tions of the income index with transportation prob- 
"lems and value orientations toward concreteness in 
education and employment. 

The areas of family living that seldom were 
related to the income index were migratory patterns, 
transportation (except for the urban areas in- 
formal participation (except for other population 
and the four subcategories of value orientation 
(except for abstractness-concreteness in the urban 
low-income samples). Additional anal>se$ are nec- 
essary before conclusions may be drawn concerning 
the relation of the income index with attributes of 
the respondents and their husbands* conjugal power, 
other family interactions, and formal participation. 
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RECOiy/SMENDATlONS 



In retrospect, any project as comprehensive and 
complex as the XC-90 study is likely to engender 
many recommendations for further study, either for 
use uf available data or for collection of additional 
information. Specific problems and particular popu- 
lations desen-lng study may be cited. Refinements 
may be suggested for conceptualization of problems, 
data collection, processing procedures, and ana- 
lytical tools. Much space would be required to 
report all the recommendations that could be made 
as an outgrowth of the preparation of this base- 
book. Therefore, primarj- attention will be given to 
further uses of data from the 13 samples included 
in the NC-90 project with special reference to (a) 
family characteristics that seem to be associated 
significantly with comparative adequacy of family 
money income, (b) identification of likenesses and 
differences among sample areas and general popu- 
lation types with respect tocharacteristics of families 
who* are disadvantaged by inadequate incomes, 
and (c) further analyses and more refined measures 
for ascertaining patterns of living of disadvantaged 
families. 

As reported previously, distributions of families 
within approximately half of the sample matrices 
did not permit use of the computed chi-square coef- 
ficients as measures of the association of family 
characteristics and the index of comparative in- 
come adequacy. Other categorizations should be 
tried to increase expected numbers within cells of 
the matrices, especially for the attributes of respon- 
dents and husbands and several of the social struc- 
ture and process variables: e.g.. kinshiporientation, 
nuciear versus extended family orientation, family 
cohesiveness, parental permissiveness, marital sat- 
isfaction, conjugal power, and formal participation. 
Until results of these tests are available, final con- 
clusions cannot be drawn concerning the compara- 
tive tendencies of level of income adequacy to be 
associated significantly with patterns of living en- 
rompassed by demographic attributes, resource 
factors, social structure and process, and value 
orientations. 

Inadequacy of money income in families is only 
one of many circumstances that prevail as elements 
of family disadvantagement. Fuither study is needed 
to determine the cluster^i of income and nonincome 
attributes that comprise complex patterns of life 
among di^-advantaged families in various types and 
loc:»tions of population in our nation. Because in- 
come inadequacy will often be a component of these 
clur^ters, the numerals in boxes of table 125 indi- 
cate several of the variables to be considered when 
designing ^^uch studi^^s. 

From findings reported in this basebook, further 
study seems needed on the incidence of family size 
and inc ome adequacy 3^. different levels of dispo^* 
able money income. Educational levels and occupa- 
tiona! type?*, along with family r^ize and the income 
indfX. md>' exhibit unique patterns of concentration 
within family levels of dispoa^able money income. 
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A study of this kind could be part of an intensive 
effort to identify dimensions of socioeconomic status 
and to construct composite scales (weighted as well 
as unweighted) for measuring family socioeconomic 
levels within various types of population. Scales of 
these types are needed as classifying variables in 
many studies related to family life in different geo- 
graphic locations and demographic situations. 

Application of more refined analytical measures 
to the data available from samples in all population 
ty pes could provide more precise Interpretations of 
factors related to patterns of living of families who 
art' disadvantaged by inadequate money incomes. 
Because the samples were randomly selected in a 
variety of geographic area^, most of them included 
families who were not disadvantaged by low in- 
comes, and others who were only marginally disad- 
vantaged. More critical analysis could be made of 
likenesses and differences of the "poor" and "near 
poor" when compared with the relatively "nonpoor" 
and "affluent." 

With respect to resource factors^ numerous mas- 
ters and doctoral studies have been made by use 
of \C-90 data from one or more samples (see 
Appendix D). Each of these should be evaluated in 
terms of the feasibility of replication by use of sam- 
ple data of similar and different population types. 
Many of these graduate studies provide bathes for 
design of more extensive research in breadth and 
depth. 

According to findings reported in this basebook, 
families of comparatively low income adequacy (i.e., 
those witli income indexes under 125, from 125 to 
149, and from 150 to 199) in samples of the respec- 
tive population types should be examined to ascer- 
tain unique patterns of living related to number of 
earners, financial commitmf,nts as a share of dis- 
posable money income, home ownership, communi- 
cation facilities, and the lespondent's perceptions 
of current family financial circumstarces related to 
the past as well as of money problems involving 
food, clothing, una special things wanted by the 
children. 

In addition, families in urban low-income areas 
need further study focused on the income index as 
it relates to incidence of one parent in the home, 
commitments to credit and insurance payments, use 
of car or truck for transportation, transportation 
problems, respondent's perceptions of income ade- 
quacy, money problems related to seivk.ng of home 
equipment and appliances, and value orientations 
toward concreten^ss in educatif>'i. 

Families in rural small towns o*" the central 
Missouri X'alley seem unique in the association of 
income adequacy with occupational type of the 
main earner, respondent's perceptions of her fam- 
ily's present living conditions compared with Syears 
earlier, orientation to nucltar versus extended fam- 
ilies, formal participation in community recreation 
groups, and \alue orientations toward inl^gration 
in employment. 
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For samples of rural black families in east cen- 
tral Texas, rural migrants in California, and open- 
countr>' nonfarm families in Vermont, additional 
characteristics often associated with the income 
index were the age of the oldest minor child in the 
home, assessed dependability of income, use of 
taxi for transportation, money problems related to 
having gas or electricity turned off, neighboring, 
informal participation in job-connected groups, and 
number of visits per month with friends from work. 

Ethnic studies could be made» using sample data 
from Texas and five of the urban low-income areas 
because a fifth or more of the families in each of 
these samples were black, oriental, of Spanish back- 
ground, or indeterminately mixed. Data from these 
states could be used to contrast disadvantaging 
conditions of families having these ethnic back- 
grounds with circumstances in white families* 

Alternate procedures of analysis that are more 
refined than the chi-square technique could be 
applied to the available data. Findings reported in 
this basebook would facilitate appropriate stratifi- 
cations of families within samples by the income 
index and by levels of disposable money income. 
Analysis of variance would determine differences 
among means of the characteristics and tests of 
linearity and deviation from linearity could also be 
ascertained. Finally, to identify the unique attributes 
of the most disadvantaged and the near-disadvan- 
taged, critical examination should be made cf ways 
in which the attribute means In lower strata of the 
income measures differ from those of middle and 
higher strata. 

Some of the data available are amenable '.o dif- 
ferent coding procedures, which would make them 
appropriate for analyses that involve co, relation of 
variables. Cluster and factor scales could be cre- 
ated from some of the data to provide more sensi- 
tive and comprehensive measures of selected as- 
pects of family living. Examples of potential com- 
posite scales, weighted or unweighted, are money 
problems, respondent's perceptions of her current 
family situation compared with the past, conjugal 
power, formal and informal community participation, 
and value orientations. The unweighted, composite 
measures used for kinship orientation, family orien- 
tation, family cohesiveness, parental permissive- 
ness, and marital satisfaction might well be exam- 



ined within the respective samples to ascertain and 
compare variables that are acceptable for the com- 
posite measures and the respective weighting 
factors. Coordinated studies of scale development, 
using data from several samples, could yield much 
needed information concerning the applicability of 
a given scale for use with other population types 
and locations. 

When new data are obtained concerning factors 
related to patterns of living of disadvantaged fami- 
lies, special efforts should be devoted to refinement 
of procedures for obtaining, coding, and analyzing 
data. One major limitation of the NC-90 study was 
the necessity of limiting interviews to the female 
homemaker. The biases introduced by this pro- 
cedure are not known. Studies less comprehensive 
in content could be designed from findings in this 
basebook, and interviews could be made with the 
male head and a teen-age child as well as with the 
female homemaker. This procedure, combined with 
refined conceptual and analytical models, could 
identify the congruency of images of the family 
situation reported by different members of the group. 

Although the recommendations made thus far 
have been focused on research, they do not pre- 
clude efforts to make findings of the NC-90 study 
available to other prospective users at national, 
regional, and community levels. Certain types of 
information could be used by public policy makers 
at all levels a8» th^ cope with decisions related to 
the well-being of families with inadequate money 
incomes. Some of the local level workers to whom 
the information should be. made available are those 
in forma) cdi-.r?tlon, extension, and other forms of 
continuing education; family service organizations; 
public ai'isistance programs; and community develop- 
ment pi*ojects. Many local leaders and concerned 
citizens could also benefit from the results. To 
accomplish this task, the findings in each sample 
area should be translated as soon as possible into 
reports appropriate to the interests and needs of 
various groups who are concerned with the quality 
of life in families and communities. Prompt dissemi- 
nation through various communication media could 
do much to create public awareness and further 
understanding of the patterns of living of families 
who are disadvantaged by inadequate income and 
associated factors-^demographic, economic, psycho- 
logical, and sociological. 
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APPENDIX A: POPULATIONS SAMPLED i 



The purpose of this section is to provide addi- 
tional background tor interpreting some of the differ- 
ences and similarities of the XC-9U study results. 
Because the areas studied stretch across the United 
States and are located in all four regions of the 
country, both differences and similarities would be 
expected. Here, some of the components of these 
differences or similarities are explained in terms of 
demographic, social, and economic variables. 

Locations of the samples and how they were 
selected are described briefly in the first part of 
this section. The second part contains an analysis 
of selected items from the 1970 Census for the com- 
munities or counties in which the samples are 
located. Becauoe the 1970 Census was conducted 
as of April 1, 1970, and the NT-90 interviewing 
was conducted during the summer of 1970, the data 
reflect the same general time period. Regional differ- 
ences should be reflected in some of the chai acter- 
istics of the community; e.g., rate of population 
change and composition. Rural-urban differences 
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and size of place ^differences also should be re- 
flected. Hopefully, this analysis of communities will 
better enable the reader to assess the differences 
and similarities among the samples. No community 
analysis is included for the California sample be- 
cause that sample was not permanently located 
in a community. 



The Samples and Their Locations 

The NC-90 populations can be broken into three 
broad categories— rural, urban, and a sample of 
migrant farm laborers from California. (See table 1 
of text. ) In Vermont, a rural open-country- popula- 
tion was randomly sampled in 15 towns (not vil- 
lages or cities) located in nine of the 15 counties of 
the state. The counties sampled are: Addison Cale- 
donia, Chittenden, • Essex, Grand Isle, Lamoille, 
Orange, Orleans* and Rutland, 

A rural black population was studied in Shelby 
County, Texas. This east Texas county was judged 
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representative of the section of the state pervaded 
by the traditional southern culture. Only black fami- 
lies^ were studied in two all black settlements in the 
open country and also in a place with a population 
under 3,U00. By census deflnition. the latter area 
would not be a rural place, but the researchers felt 
it was rural in location and character. Therefore, in 
this demographic analysi^^, information related to 
the Texa^ sample will be presented with the other 
rural states. 

In the North Central Region, a rural nonfarm 
population of the Missouri River Valley area was 
selected within a 100-mile radius of a point close to 
the contiguous corners of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. The Iowa State University Statistical 
Labora^or> *s Sample Survey Section drew a sample 
of lncori^w>rated towns from a list of all rural small 
places (tc\vns), w'thin the circumference of the area, 
that had at least 1,UOO but less than 2,50U popula- 
tion. Eight places were selected within selected 
sections of each of the four states. These towns 
were located in counties as follows: 

Iowa: Adair, Audubon, Cass, Decatur, Fremont, 
Harrison, and Ta>lor; 

Kansas: Brown. Doniphan, Douglas, Leaven- 
worth. Nemaha. Riley, and Worth; 

Missouri: Andrew. Atchinson. Caldwell, Clinton. 
Daviess, Gentrj*. Holt, and Mercer; 

Nebraska: Burt, Butler, Cass, Dodge. Fillmore 
Johnson, Pawnee, and Saline. 

In Iowa and Kansas, two towns were located in a 
single county. 

For each of the 32 towns selecu^ at random 
from the central Missouri Valley area, a random 
sample of street segments was drawn by the Statisi- 
tical Laboratory*. Within each segment, all eligible 
households were to be inter\-iewed. The sample was 
not restricted to low-income or otherwise disadvan- 
taged parts of the towns. 

The six urban places in the NC-90 study are in 
cities for which Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSAs)- are identified. In no urban place 
were households sampled from the entire city. Areas 
from the urban places wer^ selected by various 
criteria indicating high incidence of poverty or low 
income. From each of these delineated areas, a 
random sample of households was drawn. 

In Ohio a section of the City of Toledo bounded 
by the N.Y.C. Railroad on the south and west. 
Interstate 75 on the north, and Interstate 28U on 
the east was the area randomly sampled. Thr area, 
designated through Census Poverty Tracts, is sur- 
rounded by various manufacturing units. 

The area from which a random sample was 
drawn in East Chicago. Indiana, is bounded by the 
Grand Calumet River on the south. CS. Waterways 
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on the west and north, and the City of Gary, 
Indiana, on the east. This area also was designated 
through Census Poverty Tracts and is surrounded 
and interspersed by steel and oil companies and 
by other manufacturing firms. 

In C )ampaign*Urbana, Illinois, the area^^ ran- 
domly sampled were scattered throughout the l;vo 
cities. No area was smaller than sev ral blocks, 
but none was as large as a census tract. The areas 
were defined as low-income through the value of 
housing. 

The central business district and city blocks 
within approximately 10 blc^cks of the waterfront 
made up the area from which a random sample was 
drawn in Superior, Wisconsin. "Hiia contiguous area 
was selected on the basis of the values and con- 
dition of housing. 

In Las Vegas, Nevada, various areas designated 
as noverty areas by the City Pic^nning Department 
we«e selected, and a random sample was drawn 
from these areas by the sampling staff at Iowa 
State University. These areas were not all con- 
tiguous. 

In Honolulu, Hawaii, Poverty Census Tracts were 
designated as the areas from which a random sam- 
ple was drawn. These areas were located through- 
out the city, but military housing areas were ex- 
cluded. 

The California researchers chose a sample of 
migrant farm laborers as their contribution to the 
NC-9U study. The sample was selected from 12 
migrant labor camps under state operation. These 
camps serv*iced all the major farm-labor-orientated 
crop areas of central California. The 12 camps were 
located in the following eight counties: Merced, 
Monterey, San Benito, San Joaquin, Santa Clara, 
Solano, Stanisslaus, and Sutter. 



Population Change 

One of the most important de.tiographic facts 
about a population is its rate of change. The rate 
at which a population is changing affects not only 
its size, but also its composition. With these kinds 
of efiects, it becomes evident that the advantages 
and disadvantages of population growth and decline 
are probably different. Hence, people attach differ- 
ent meanings to population change, but almost no 
one ignores it. 



Growth and decline during the decade of the 
sixties 

During the sixties the population of the United 
States increased by a rate of 13 percent. The urban 
population grew by 19 .lercent, while the rural 
population remained almost constant (-0.3";,). In 
1970, almost 75 percent of all people in the United 
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States were living In urban areas. Nearly 69 per- 
cent resided In the counties constituting the Stan- 
dard Metropolitan Statistical Areus» Tliese metro- 
politan areas grew by nearly 17 percent during the 
pnst decade* while the nonmetropoUtan areas grew 
by only 7 percent. The central cities tor which the 
SMSA 8 are named grew by only 6 percent com- 
pared with the area outside the central cltlen In 
the SMSA*8, which grew by nearly 27 percent 

In Iowa, half of the eight Incorporated places 
sampled had grown from 1960 to 1970; the other 
half had lost population. The fastcoi growing place 
grew by 7 percent over the decade, and the great- 
est decline was at a rate of -13 percent. The total 
populations of all the counties In which these places 
are located declined. The range was from -3 to -15 
percent. 

In Kansas, six of the places Increased in popu- 
lation, while two lost population. The rate of growth 
ranged from 2.5 to 200 percent; the rates of decline 
were -7.8 and -16.2 percent. Four of the seven 
counties lost population, ranging from -3 to -14 per- 
cent. In the three counties that grew, growth was 
at a rate much faster than for the state as a whole 
(3. I'm); the changes ranged from 10 to 36 percent. 
Three of the growing places were In growing 
counties, and three were in declining counties. Of 
the declining places, one was in a growing county* 
and the other was in a declining county. 

Five of the eight places in Missouri experienced 
population increase between 1960 and 1970; three 
places experienced population decrease. The range 
of increase was from 5 to 35 percent, and the de- 
creases ranged from 3 to 8 percent. Three of the 
eight counties grew, but all of them grew at a rate 
less than that for the state (8.3 v. ). The five coun- 
tir«< that lost population during the decade showed 
rates of decline from -5 to -16 percent. Three of 
these growing places were in growing counties; the 
other two were in declining counties. All the declin- 
ing places were in declining counties. 

In Nebraska, five of the eight places* showed 
population increases, and three showed decreases 
during the past decade. Growth ranged from 1 to 9 
percent, and losses ranged from -2 to -6 percent. 
Five of the eight counties showed a population loss 
ranging from 8 to 17 percent. Of the three counties 
that gained population, only one grew at a rate 
faster than the state (5.1'..). As in Missouri, three 
of the growing places were in growing counties, 
and two were in declining counties. All the places 
losing population were in counties losing popula- 
tion also. 

In the small-town area of the central Missouri 
Valley, Kansas had the fewest places losing popu- 
lation, and growth there was at a higher rate than 
in places of Iowa, Missouri, and Xebraska. 

In Vermont, only three of the 15 towns (minor 
civil divisions) declined in population during the 
past decade, with the losses ranging from -9 to -22 
percent. The growing towns showed increases from 
0,5 percent to 44 percent. Of the nine counties, 
only one lost population (-11 ), and two showed 
no change in the sixties. Of the three declining 
towns, two Were located in the only declining 
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county; the third town was In a county with no 
population change. 

In the rural Texas area studied, the county lost 
population (-3.9*,;), but the population of the place 
of about 5,000 Inhabitants grew ( 10.6 ). 

Only two of the six urban areas lost population 
during the last decade. Superior, Wisconsin, de- 
creased by a rate of -4 percent, and East Chicago, 
Indiana* decreased by -18 percent. Las Vegas, 
Nevada, grew the fastest with a 95-percent Increase. 
Tiie others showed Increases ranging from 10 to 31 
percent. The only SMSA count> to lose population 
was the one In which Superior, Wisconsin, Is loca- 
ted, but the county lost at a rate less than the city. 
Lake County, Indiana* grew (6'..) although Kast 
Chicago declined In population. All the oth'^r counties 
grew at rates faster than the central cities except 
for Toledo, which gained population at a faster 
rate (21"..) than the county (6'o). The pattern of 
growth In these metropolitan areas Is quite typical 
of metropolitan areas throughout the United States. 



Components of change 

Population size can increase in only two ways— 
by the excess of births over deaths and by the 
excess of in-migrants over out-mlgrants; the reverse 
Is true for population decreases. The term migra- 
tion in the (inited States Is applied to movements 
across county boundaries; hence the discussion of 
the components of population change must be lim- 
ited to the counties in which the places sampled 
are located. 

Of the 3,124 countiv ^ and county equivalents in 
the United States, less than one-third (955) experi- 
enced net in-migratlon during the 1960's. The pro- 
portion of growth was greatest in the North and the 
West. Metropolitan counties generally experienced 
a net inflow of migrants during the 1960's. Xon- 
metropolitan counties generally showed a net out- 
movement, especially in the South and North Central 
states. The heavy out-mlgration of Negroes from 
the South during the 1960's continued at about the 
same rate as in the previous two decades. Out- 
movement was experienced principally by nonmetro- 
politan counties. 

Nearly all counties in the L-nited States had 
natural increase. Some 124 counties, however, ex- 
perienced a natural decrease; 60 percent of these 
were in the Middle West. Natural decrease is a 
function of an "old age'' structure or a long history 
ot' out-migration. The rural samples from the Mis- 
souri Valley in this study are among those ex;jori- 
encing natural decrease. Nine of the 124 counties 
are included in this study. 

During the* last decade, each of the se\'en Iowa 
counties sho\ved net out-migration. as did the state. 
Rates for these counties ranged from -7 to -17 per- 
cent, all greater than the state rate (-6.7 ). In 
additioi^, two ot the counties showed natural de- 
crease, that is. more ^ieaths than births o\*er the 
past JO years. 
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During the sixties, the state of Kansas showed 
a net out-migration (-6.1%). Only the four counties 
showing over-all population decline had net out- 
migration. These out-migration rates from -10 to 
•14 percent were all greater than the state rate. In 
addition, one of the counties showing net out-migra- 
tion also had a natural decrease. 

In Missouri there was almost no measurable net 
migration during the sixties (0.05'. ). The five coun- 
ties in this study that lost population, however, 
shov/ed net migration losses from -1 to -12 percent, 
and each of these five counties dso showed natural 
decrease. In addition, one county that gained popu- 
lation showed net out-migration; the other two 
cc untie-!? gaining population experienced net in- 
aigration* 

The State of Nebraska also experienced net out- 
migration in the past decade (-5.2 .). Seven of the 
counties that lost population also experienced net 
out-migration at rates ranging from -4 to -16 per- 
cent; in addition, one of these counties also experi- 
enced natural decrease. One county that showed a 
small rate of net in-migration, also was one of the 
three that had grown in population in the 1960s. 

From this analysis of the components of popula- 
tion change, it is evident that Kansas had the 
fewest counties in the study showing net out-migra- 
tion and only one country with natural decrease. 
Nearly all the counties in the study in Missouri and 
Nebraska, and all the counties studied in Iowa 
showed net out-migration. In Nebraska, one count>- 
had natural decrease, and two were in this category* 
in Iowa. In .Missouri, five counties experienced 
natural decrease. 

Ail counties from which the open-country popu- 
lation in\'ermont was sampled experienced natural 
increase, although three of them did have out- 
migration ranging from -5 to -18 percent. The coun- 
ties showing net in-migration had rates from 3 to 
16 percent with only one showing a rate less than 
that for the state < 4 ). The effect of the net out- 
migration in these three counties is clearly seen 
with respect to total population change: one of the 
counties lost population, and the other two showed 
no population change during the decade. 

The rural area studied in Taxas showed a na- 
tural increase both in the total population and the 
nonwhite population. The area, however, experi- 
enced net out-migration that was twice as great Tor 
the nonwhite population (-23.2 ) as for the total 
population (-10.8 ). The area studied differs fiom 
the state, which registered net in-migration for the 
total population il.o ) and the nonwhite population 
(4.4 ). with the nonwhite in-migration almost three 
times the rate of the total in-migration. 

All the metropolitan areas showed a natural 
increase. Three of the metropolitan places, all lo- 
cated on the Great Lakes, showed net out-migration. 
The rate of net out-migration was greates: in East 
Chicago (-8.3' ) and lowest in Toledo (-3.9' ). 
Superior fell between them at -5.7 percent. The net 
out-migration from Toledo occurred at a rate more 
than twice that of the .State of Ohio (-1.3 ), while 
both Indiana and Wisconsin showed net in-migra- 
tions of less than 0.5 percent. The nonwhite popu- 



lation in Superior is too small to accurately calcu- 
late net migration; in East Chicago and Toledo, 
however, the net in-migration for nonwhites was 
about 1 1 percent. This nonwhite rate was higher 
for Toledo than for the State of Ohio (8.3".,), but 
lower for East Chicago than for the State of Indiana 
(15.4"u). 

Among the other four metropolitan areas of this 
study, Honolulu experienced the lowest rate of net 
in-migration (3.3".,), although this rate was twice 
that experienced by the State of Hawaii (1.5%). 
The nonwhite net out-migration rate (-8.4% ) for the 
Honolulu area was lower than the comparable rate 
for the state (-1 1.4'V. ). The Champaign-Urbana area 
gained migrants at a rate of 10 percent, compared 
with the State of Illinois, which experienced slight 
net out-migration (-0.4"..) during the decade. Las 
Vegas experienced the highest rates of net in- 
migration of all the metropolitan places studied 
(85'V, ). For the nonwhite population the comparable 
rate was 80 percent. These rates of net in-migration 
were higher than experienced by the State of 
Nevada { 50.4 '.. and 37',;, respectively). 



Population Composition 



The composition of the population can result in 
certain types of population-change patterns as men- 
tioned earlier; in turn, population change can pro- 
duce different population compositions. Age compo- 
sition provides a measure of the different demands 
on the community fur facilities and sei-vices be- 
cause each age group exerts different demand«^ 
Moreover, each age group contributes differentK 
to the support of the community. The race or ethnic 
origins of a population are significant becau.se they 
are indexes of cultural background. Rural -urban 
residency is another important compositional char- 
acteristic. Although it is often difficult to state the 
specific criteria for delineation, the conceptual differ- 
ences between the two residential types are well 
known and appreciated. 



Age 

Among the rural small towns of Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, those in Iowa had the 
highest proportions of their populations over the 
age of 65 years (a fourth to a third). The towns of 
Kansas had the lowest proportions of their popula- 
tions over 65 years (from less than 5'. to a fourth). 

The Texas rural areas studied were considerably 
younger (a lower proportion over 65 years, about 
15 ) than the rural towns in the Midwest. Of the 
rural areas studied, however. Vermont had the 
lowest proportion over the age of 65 years. Many 
of the sampled areas in \'ermont had proportions of 
those 65-*- similar to seme of the metropolitan 
areas studied (about 10. or less). 
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Among the metropoUtan areas sampled, those 
on the Great Lakes had a higher proportion over 
the age of 65 than the other areas. Proportions 
over 65 were highest in Superior ( 13'\; ) and lowest 
in Las Vegas iH%). Honolulu, Houston, and Cham- 
paign-Urbana had slightly higher proportions over 
65 than Las Vegas, but lower proportions than 
Superior, Toledo, and East Chicago. 

When proportions of the populations under 18 
years of age are analy2ed, the reverse of the 65*4* 
pattern appears with some modifications. Among 
the rural small-town states, Kansas and Nebraska 
have the largest number of places with the highest 
proportion of population under 18 years of age (a' 
fourth to a third). The Texas rural area has a 
higher percentage (32) under 18 years than any 
of the places in Iowa and most of the places in 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas. The open-country 
areas of Vermont showed the highest proportion 
(averaging about 4()'n) of children under 18 years 
of age of any state in this study. Among the urban 
areas studied, Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, had the 
lowest proportiorf under 18 years (about a fourth), 
and Houston, Las Vegas, and East Chicago had 
the highest (over 35"., ). 



Ethnic composition 

In Iowa and Nebraska, the places sampled were 
almost totally inhabited by whites. The nonwhite 
population of any community was at most 1.5 per- 
cent of the total population. In Missouri a similar 
pattern was observed except for one community 
that was nearly 4 percent nonwhite. Kansas com- 
munities sampled presented quite a different pat- 
tern. Only one of the eight communities was totally 
white; the other seven ranged from 1.5 percent to 
nearly 16 percent nonwhite. 

The small city studied in rural Texas was about 
30 percent nonwhite, and the county in which all 
the sampled areas are located was about 25 per- 
cent nonwhite. The rural areas sampled in Vermont 
were almost all white. Only live of the 15 areas 
showed any nonwhite population, and the largest 
percentage was obcmt i ^.ercent. 

Among the urban areas, Superior was predomi- 
nantly white; only about 4 percent of its population 
was nonwhite. Champaign-Urbana, Las Vegas, and 
Toledo showed from 10 to 15 percent i)f their popu- 
lations in the nonwhite catego . East Chicago 
registered a percentage in the high twenties for the 
nonwhite popuLv^ion. Honolulu was predominantly 
nonwhite, 66 percent. 



Rural-urban residence 

Analysis of the rural and urban residence of the 
population is based on the data ior counties in 
which the sampled areas are located. 

Four of the rural small places in Iowa are 
located in counties in which the population was 
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classified as 100 percent rural by residence. Three 
of the places are in counties about 75 percent rural, 
and one place is in a county 57 percent rural. In 
Missouri, five of the places are in counties 100 per- 
cent rural; the other three places are in counties 
about 72 percent rural. Missouri counties sampled 
were the most rural, and the Kansas counties were 
the least rural. Of the eight places in Kansas, two 
are in counties 100 percent rural, two are in coun* 
ties between 71 and 86 percent rural, three are in 
counties 25 to 31 percent rural, and one place is 
in a county 83 percent urban. Five of the eight 
communities in Nebraska are located in totally 
rural counties, two places are in counties about a 
third urban, and one place is in a county two^thirds 
urban. 

The Texas areas are located in a county about 
three-fourths ruraL Of the counties in which the 15 
Vermont sample areas were located, 10 were 100 
percent rural, three were about three-fourths rural, 
and two were about 60 percent urban. 

The metropolitan counties that make up SMSA's 
from which the urban samples came also have pop- 
ulations classified as rural by residence. Thecountles 
in which Superior, Wisconsin, and Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois, are located are the most rural 
(about 25'V. of the population). The Honolulu SMSA 
is 7 percent rural, and the SMSA's of East Chicago, 
Las Vegas, and Toledo are about 6 percent rural. 



industry Type 

A great d.^^al can be inferred about the social 
life of a community from its industrial base; occu- 
pational composition, and other facts about its work 
force. The economic and social well-being of a com- 
munity is influenced by these factors. The industrial 
composition of an economy is its "economy base.** 
In turn, the industrial base yields certain types of 
occupations. For example, if the largest single in- 
dustry is agriculture, one would find a large nuipber 
of farm operators (both owners and renters), mana- 
gers, and farm laborers; if manufacturing prcdom: 
nates, one finds a large number of craftsmen and 
operatives. Educational and governmental centers 
involve relatively more professionals; a service base 
has comparatively more service workers, etc. 

For purposes of this descript* n, attention is 
limited to the three largest industry types within 
the county in which a rural sample is located, or 
within the urban place from which a disadvantaged 
area was sampled. 

In all but one county in which the sampled Iowa 
towns are located, the largest proportion (23 to 
40' u ) of employed persons was in the general classi- 
fication of agriculture, forestry, and fisheries. Retail 
trade was also well represented ( 15-25 \. ). In one 
county, education accounted for 23 percent of the 
labor force, about equal to f.griculture. Over-all, 
about 30 percent of the labor force in these counties 
were white collar workers. 
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In Kansasy agriculture accounted for about a 
quarter of the employed persons in three of the 
seven counties and for about half in another county. 
Education employed between a fourth and a third 
in two counties, and retail trade ranged from 15 to 
20 percent in all the counties. Manufacturing ac- 
counted for between 14 and 17 percent in three 
counties. Over-all, a third of the employed persons 
were white collar workers. Just as Kansas counties 
were the least rural of the Missouri Valley area, 
they also had the smallest proportion of persons 
in agriculture. 

Among the eight Missouri counties, agriculture 
was the largest single industry group in seven of 
them (22-35 v.). Retail trade ranged from 15 to 20 
percent. In one county, manufacturing employed 
more persons than any other industry type (18",.), 
and in three other counties, manufacturing ranked 
as one of the top three industry types. Over-all, 
white collar workers accountea for about 30 percent 
of the employed persons. 

In Nebraska, agriculture was the largest industry 
type in six of the eight counties (31-36 ..). Manu- 
facturing was the highest in the othei* ""wo counties 
(over 20 V. ); it also ranked in the top t ^e industry 
types in three other counties. Retail trade ranged 
from about 15 to 20 percent of employed persons. 
Education was among the top three fields of em- 
ployment in two counties. Over-all, about 30 percent 
of the employed persons were white collar workers 
(i.e.. professional technical, and kindred workers; 
managers and administrators, except farm; sales 
workers; and clerical and kindred workers). 

The industry-type bases of the rural Texas and 
Vermont samples differ from the small towns in the 
Midwest. Manufacturing emf ed proportionately 
the largest number of workers in the rural Texas 
county (25 V. ) and in seven of the nine counties from 
which samples were taken in Vermont (20 to 40 '.;). 
In only one county in Vermont did agriculture 
account for the largest proportion of employed 
persons. Retail trade employed 17 percent in the 
Texas raral area and ranged from 10 to 20 percent 
in the Vermont areas. WTiite collar workers totaled 
abouc 32 percent in the rural Texas county and 
close to 40 percent on the average in the Vermont 
counties. 

Industrial bases varied among the six urban 
places studied. Manufacturing dominated East Chi- 
cago with 56 percent of all employed persons being 
employed in that way. In Toledo a third of all 
employed persons were in manufacturing. In Cham- 
paign-Urbana, education was the largest component 
of the industr\- base with 36 percent of all em- 
ployed persons. Retail trade and a combination of 
transportation, communications, and utilities, each 
accounted for about 20 percent of all employed per- 
sons in Superior. Las Vegas had an economy based 
on serv'ices with 38 percent of all employed persons 
engaged in those industries. In Honolulu, nearly 20 
percent of all employed persons were in retail trade, 
and approximately 10 percent each were in con- 
struction, manufacturing, ser\-ice, transportation- 
communications-utilities, and public administration. 
The proportion employed in retail trade in these 
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urban areas was not on the whole much different 
from the rural areas in this study. Percentages in 
retail trade were lowest in East Chicago (11) and 
highest in Superior (20). The percentage of persons 
in white collar occupations in these urban places 
differs markedly, however, from that in the rural 
areas. Only in East Chicago is the proportion (30%) 
similar to the rural areas. In the other urban 
places, from 50 to 70 percent of all employed hold 
white collar occupations. 



Income 

Income data serve as one measure of economic 
well-being. The data presented here will represent 
median family income, which is not as refined a 
measure as the income index that has been used 
as a major variable in this study. However, the 
median family income of the area from whicii the 
samples were drawn, when compared with the med- 
ian family income in the sample for this study, 
provides insight into the relative economic well- 
being of the sample families compared with other 
families in their area. The median family income in 
the United States was $9,600 at a time quite com- 
parable to the months during which data were 
obtained for the present study. All income data 
have been rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. 

The highest medians for family income in the 
NC-90 study were found among families from the 
rural small places of the Missouri Valley. This was 
due, at least partly, to the cross section sampling 
of the small towns. Median family income ranged 
from $8,000 in the states of Iowa and Missouri to 
$8,400 in Kansas and $8,900 in Nebraska. Median 
incomes for sample families were higher than for 
county families in all except three o. the counties 
in which the towns were located. The predominance 
of farming and the comparatively low incomes of 
farm families could account, in part, for the lower 
county income levels. Median family incomes for the 
states of Iowa and Missouri, however, were higher 
than those of the sample by nearly $1,000. In 
Kansas, the state median was $300 higher, and in 
Nebraska it was S300 lower than the medians for 
the sample families. 

In the Iowa counties from which the samples 
came, median family incomes ranged from $5,700 
to $7,700. Four of the eight counties had median 
family incomes of $7,000 or more. In the Kansas 
counties, median family income ranged from $6,000 
to $9,800. Four of the seven counties had median 
family incomes over S7,000 with two of them over 
59,000. The median family income of Missouri 
counties ranged from $5,400 to $7,900. Three coun- 
ties had medians over $7,000, and three were lower 
than $6,000. In Nebraska, five counties had median 
family incomes over 87,000, only one was less than 
$6,000, with a range from S5,600 to S8,900. 

The rural Texas population studied had a median 
fan-.ily income of $5,000, slightly less than that of 
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the county in which it resided ($5,200). Thtse 
medians are considerably less than of the state as 
a whole ($8,500), 

The median income of the families sampled from 
rural open«country areas of Vermont was consider* 
ably less than for the state as a whole and for all 
the counties in which this population resided. The 
sample produced a median family income of $5,800 
compared with the state at $8,900. Median family 
incomes of the counties ranged from $7,400 to 
$10,800. 

The median income of the California migrant 
sample was $3,200 compared with the State of Cali- 
fornia at $10,700. The lowest county median in 
which samples are located was $7,800. 

For each urban area of the NC-90 study, the 
sample median income was considerably less than 
that of the city, the SMS A, and the state in which 
it was located. This was to be expected because of 
the low-income and poor-housing areas selected for 



study. The sample from Superior, Wisconsin, had 
the lowest median family income, $5,800. This was 
slightly more than half that of the state ($10,000) 
and considerably less than medians for the city 
($8,600) and SMSA ($8,900). Toledo, Ohio ($6,800), 
East Chicago, Indiana ($6,800), and Las Vegas, 
Nevada ($6,800) had the median incomes similar 
to those of their samples as did Honolulu, Hawaii 
($7,300) and Champaign-Urbantt, Illinois ($7,400). 
Median family incomes for the city, SMSA, and 
state for Toledo are $10,500, $10,900, and $10,300, 
respectively. For ICast Chicago, the comparable 
figures are $9,200, $11,000, and $10,000. The 
respective data were $1 1,300, $10,900, and $10,700 
for Las Vegas and $12,500, $12,000, and $11,600 
for Honolulu. The city of Champaign had a median 
family income of $11,300; the city of Urbana's 
median family income was $10,000. The SMSA had 
a median family hicome of $10,100 and the State 
of Illinois' median family income was $1 1,000* 



APPENDIX B; DEFINITIONS 



Family Type 

A. Intact Family (Husband-wife family) 

1. Not extended: Must include respondent and 
spouse. Respondent's own children or foster 
children may be present. No additional rela- 
tives can be present. 

2. Extended: Must include respondent and spouse. 
Additional relatives other than ''own children'' 
must be present. Respondent's own children 
or foster children may also be present. 



B. Broken Family 

3. Female head, not extended: Includes only re- 
spondent and respondent's own children. Re- 
spondent names herself as family head. No 
spouse present. No additional relativc«( 
present. 

4. Female head, extended: Includes respondent 
and additional relatives other than own chil- 
dren. Respondent names herself as family 
head. Respondent's own children or foster 
children may also be present. No spouse 
present. 



5. ''Other male head/* not extended: Includes 
respondent and respondent's own children. 
Son, stepson, foster son, friend, or male com- 
panion is named as family head. No spouse 
of respondent present. No additional relatives 
of respondent present. 

6. ''Other male head, " ext jnded: Includes respon- 
dent and additional relatives other than own 
children. No spouse of respondent present. 
Other male named as head. Respondent's 
own children or foster children may also be 
present. 

7. "Other female head, " not extended: Like Type 
5 except that daughter, stepdaughter, foster 
daughter, or female friend is named as family 
head. 

8. "Other female head, extended: Like Type 6 
except that a female other than homemaker 
(respondent) is named as family head. 



C. Nonfamily 

' 9. Household all of whose members are unre- 
lated to respondent by blood, marriage, or 
adoption. 
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m COPY AVAILABLE 



Computation of Poverty Thresholds ' 

In families with all family members residing in tlie 
family ail 12 months: 

Intcible B-U according to the appropriate region, 
locate the column of the correct family size. Add up 
the dollar figures for the particular family compo- 
sition. For example, a family of five with a mother 
age 32, a son age 15, a son age 12, a son age 4, 
and a daughter age 8: 

Woman, 20-34 years « S 893 
Boy, 13-15 years 1109 
Child, 10- 12 years = 970 
Child, 4-6 years ^ 693 
Child, 7-9 years = 832 

S4497 = poverty 
threshold for this family. 



In families with one or more members In the family 
less than 12 months: 

Add up the amounts for each 12-month family 
member. Locate amount for each part-time family 
member, and multiply the dollar figure by the frac- 
tion of the year this person was in the household. 
Add to the previous amount: 

15-year-old son in five-member household was 
in the household only 5 months. SI 109 x 5/ 12 
= S462 instead of SI 109 in previous example. 



For families living on a farm: 

Add up as above. Multiply the total by 0.85 to 
adjust for farm family. 



Income Index ^ 

The principal classification used ;n the tabular 
presentation is an income index. This is a device to 
classify families by level of financial well-beinj{. It 
is based on income, but is designed to compensate 
for differences in family size and composition and 
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in price levels among the principal geographic 
regions and by size of place. 

The poverty thresholds developed by the Social 
Security Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare^ and used by the 
Bureau of the Cc^nsus In Its annual estimates of the 
number of persons and families In poverty* Is a 
device of this ty fie. Moreover, the thresholds provide 
a base level that is currently in uso among acmln* 
Istrators and rosearchers. The thresholds have two 
drawback^' for the proposed use, however, h) Im- 
plicit In them is the assumption that the cost of tHo 
prescribed level for a specified family type and size 
is the same throughout the nation, b) As used by 
Census, they do not discriminate among families of 
six or more persons. Adjustments In the levels were 
therefore made as follows: 

1. The HEW-Census poverty threshold for a fam- 
ily of three or more persons in the base period, 
1963, *s three times the average U.S. nonfarm cost 
of the USDA's economy food plan "* for the specified 
family. Current costs are obtained by adjusting the 
base cost in line with the movement of the Con- 
sumer Price Index. To permit regional and si/e-of- 
place price differentials to be reflected, priclzigs of 
the U.S. nonfarm food choices in the Northrastern, 
North Central, Southern, and Western regions were 
used^, and adjustments for price changes after the 
base period were made by using the CPI's for, 
respet^tively, Boston, St. Louis, Atlanta, and Los 
Angeles. 

Cost levels in Hawaii are considerably above 
those in the Western region of which Hawaii is a 
part. The pricing of the City Workers* Family 
Budgef^ indicates tnat food costs in Honolulu in 
1967 were 121.2 percent of the level in Los 
Angeles. The thresholds for the Western Region in 
19^7 were therefore multiplied by 1.212 and ad- 
Vi^nced to 1970 levels in line with the movement of 
theCPI for Honolulu. 

2. The poverty threshoiu a is computed individ- 
ually for each participating . imily. The food-plan 
costs were determined on the oasis ofthe sex and 
age of each household membet. This procedure per- 
mitted a wider range in poverty threshf)ld3 among 
families of six or more persons. It also introduced 
greater discrimination among families of the same 
size, but of different age and sex composition. 
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Occupational Code 

Interpretation 

An occupational code for the regional NC-90 
data was derived by the Texas Station. Occupational 
information for respondents* as well as for husbands 
or other main earners* was used to develop a code 
that would permit qualitative description and com* 
parison, as well as more quantitative prestige rank- 
ings. Further, the detailed code was derived* not so 
much to represent a scale, as to provide a cate- 
gorization of occupations that would allow the re- 
searchers flexibility either in deriving a scale or in 
using or modifying one of the more popular scales 
such as those of HoUingshead or Alba Edward's 
census scale. Flexibility seemed essential because 
of the diverse areas of the nation represented in 
the NC-90 data as well as the many different analy- 
tical purposes for which data from the study would 
be used. 

Another reason for the detail in classification of 
occupational type was to allow the researcher to 
take into account at least some of the overlap in 
prestige among the broad census categoiles. Slight 
elaborations of the census categories were made 
and subdivided into what may be analytically mean- 
ingful distinctions, depending on the geographic 
and socioeconomic nature of the data and the 
analytical objective. Subcategories under the various 
broad headings may be combined to produce a 
more precise prestige scale than combinations con- 
fined to the broad census classifications would 
permit. 

The flrst digit of the code will yield a crude scale 
that takes into consideration some of the overlap 
between categories. It was modeled somewhat like 
HoUingshead's occupational scale as reported by 
Bonjean (1967, pp. 442-448). The specific rankings 
and combinations in this scale were based mostly 
on rankings by North-Hatt and Duncan as reported 
by Reiss (1961, pp. 54-57, 68, 155, 263-275), which 
were derived by more objective techniques than 
our own judgment. 

The second digit reflects rank within the broader 
category designated by the first digit. These rank- 
ings, however, were highly debatable and may easily 
be changed in a computer program at the research- 
er's discretion. 

The Texas Station did not have information 
regarding the economic value of businesses of indi- 
viduals who were self-employed or information re- 
garding economic value of farms. Therefore, to help 
determine economic values of private enterprises, 
researchers who develop their own sc€iles are urged 
to use income information pertaining to these enter- 
prises or at least their general knowledge of grad- 
ations in these values in the geographical area 
studied. Hollingshead's scale provides an example 
of how economic value may be used in determining 
prestige rank of the highly diverse groups of pro- 
prietors and farmers (Bonjean, 1967, pp. 442-448). 

Some of the special procedures used in coding 
the occupational data were: 



1. Where a person was employed in two or more 
occupations, we coded the more permanent Job, 
whicn we requested the states to designate on the 
raw response sheets. Where the permanent Job was 
not designated, and where it was not obvious, the 
Job with the highest prestige was coded. The only 
exception to this rule was where housewives were 
employed outside the home at all; regardless of 
whether homemaker was designated the most perm* 
anent occupation, they were given the code approp- 
riate to their Job in the labor market. 

2. Self*employed persons generally were coded 
according to the skiU-level of their occupation (for 
instance, self«employed carpenters or mechaxiics 
generally were coded 44, craftsmen, rather than 21, 
proprietors). Self-employed persons were coded 
21 if they were proprietors of a store or if they 
owned a business that probably employed several 
people (e.g., owned a construction business or owned 
a garage was coded 21 ). This procedure was used 
because occupational prestige is often derived from 
the skill-level of the occupation, not necessarily 

Occupational code 

CODE cmmi 

1 1 Higi* professional 

1 2 Executives of large business or high-level government admin- 
istrators 

1 3 Prestigious glamour occupations 

1 4 Low professional 

1 5 Commissioned military officers 

1 6 Business managers in large businesses 

2 1 Proprietors 

3 1 Semi-professional (usually requires less than 4 years of college) 
3 2 Technicians 

3 3 High-level sales personnel 

3 4 Administrative and high clerical personnel 

4 1 Farm managers 

4 2 High-level noncommissioned military officers 

4 3 Foremen, excluding farm 

4 4 Craftsmen 

4 5 Low clerical 

4 6 Low sales 

4 7 High-level service workers, excluding private household 

5 1 Farm owners 

5 2 Lower prestige glamour occupations 

6 1 Operatives and semi-skilled laborers 

6 2 Lower level noncommissioned military officers and enlisted men 

6 3 Tenant farmers 

6 4 Farm foremen and self*employed farm^service laborers 

7 1 Low-level service workers, excluding s^rivate household 
7 2 Private household workers 

7 3 Unskilled laborers, excluding farm 

7 4 Farm laborers 

7 5 Share croppers 

9 7 Does not apply (no husband m iiome or no main income 

earner other than respondent or spouse) 

S 9 Not employed 

J 0 No anstver (refusal or don t know) 
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from thu futit thut the pwm\ in iteir*t«m^toycd. and 
bttcuUDO tho Infurmattoii regarding ^'lU^mbtoyHmnt 
huH olt cudy boon coded uti Card i. 
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Household Adult Capabllity-to- Work Index** 

Tht' HouNohold Adult ('apublUty.to-Work Indux 
hu« to dt» with tho oupablllty of tho workhig ago 
laoniborH of thu houKohoid to ongugo in ronninorii' 
tlvo omploymont. Tho forniuUi for tho indox in m 
follow^: 

(a-<-b/2) / (a-t-b-i-o) 

numbor of uduItH Hi through (i4 who 
uro fully ubio to work, 

b n numbor of adultn IG through (>4 who 
havo a Hmitod pormanont disability, 

c - numbor of adults l(i through 04 who 
aro totally (llsablod. 

Only thoHo mombors of tho housohold in tho Ui 
through «4 ago rango ontor into this oomputatitm. 
I ho possible' rango of scoros for this indox is from 
(KO to Tho rationalo for this indox is that tho 
donomlnator roprosunts tho worklng-agoconsuniors. 
and tho numerator r.prosonts tho working-ago pro- 
ducors. Prodururs fully capablo of working aro 
woightod 1. thtwo with a limltod disability aro 
wolghtod ().5. and thoso with a total disability aro 
woightod (). All tiro wolghtod equally as ootisumurs. 
Ono noteworthy pocullarlty is that, for households 
whore there aro no working-age adults as, for ex- 
ample, with »• retired or aged couple, tho score is 
zero over zor«». which is an imletormlnato number. 
For present purposes, such households havo been 
classified as having a zero score. In terms t)f the 
adjustment potential of such families. It seonjs 
reasonable that, reKartiiess of attitudes, skills, and 
physical possessions, the adjustment potential of 
such households is extremely limited. 
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AeoodliHi of Dite to Obtiln Atsmtd 
Oependablllty of Ineomt 

Data from pagu 24. Uctn 1 72. of Iho NC*9U bntiio 
laslrumtint ropregniu the rospondenfn percoptlon 
of tho dppoadablUty of her faadly'ii atoaoy tacumo 
durtag tho patit year. Ho8pun»08 wore georod on a 
raago of I to 5 ( I « Not dopoadabto at ail} if m 
laconjo recolvpd regulaHy but amount varlos a lot: 
J « Int'omo dopoudabti part of tho year but not 
all year; 4 « Dupoatlabto part rooelvod regularly 
plus a fluotuatlng anuiunt above that; S m Steady 
Incomu. ) To obtain an additional, more condttttent. 
and tsomowhot more objective scoro, ouch slate 
project leader was rosptinslblo for rocodlng hical 
data on a throo-polnt rungo, according to the follow, 
tng instructions. 

I « Not dependable at uU (8an;o att code for 
respondent'H reply ). 

'A a Fluctuating. 

Income variable In timing or amount, or both, 
but more dopondable than In I. Includes 
Income received regularly but amount 
varies. 

Seasonal Income. 

.Steady base, fluctuations above this. 
Code all fornu-r 2s, 38, and 48 us ;j. 
Check those originally coded as 5. Koctido 
as :) If: 

-only one earner, and that earner has 
worked and received Income for loss 
than 48 weeks during tho year. Kx- 
ceptlon: all school teachers; If they were 
fully employed for two 8omosto.»*«, code 
as 5. 

—two or more oarnors. but ono or more 
has worked only part of the year. 

-employed full time during the year but 
In two or more jobs and the weekly pay 
differed by niore than UK between jobs. 
(On page 22 the intervlowor has Indi- 
cated thut the Income varied lUv, or 
more. ) 

—self eniployed (unless respondent pre- 
viously reported this us "not dependable 
ut all" which would be a code of 1 ). 

—earner moonlighted for part of the year. 

—evidence thut other sources of Inconn' 
were Irregular In timing or amount. For 
example, child support paynunts were 
not paid regularly. 

5 = .Steady income. 

Family income dependable and stable. 

Bonus paid once a year t»r Inheritance or 
gifts received once a year would not cause 
ti nornmlly steady Income to beconie Hue- 
tuutlng or variable. 
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Huhn, Vkkle Armgtrtmg. Standard of UvingaHplr- 
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1972. (i)r. Dun&^ing) 
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Cirenlnger, Sue Alexander, Determinants of hou8* 
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liaetKke, C'urolyn Perreault. Family orientation 
of 350 urban families. M.S. thesis. 1973. (Dr. 
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Indian%i: l*unliM» University, West Lafayette, Home 
Management anti Family Keonomics Department: 

Nail, Martha Allen. The relationships of selected 
factors to financial problems. M.S. thesis. 1971. 
(Dr. Williams) 

Zwaagstra, Atje Pat. Factors related to family 
flnancial problems and perceived adequacy of 
income. M.S. thesis. 1971. (Dr. Williams) 

Fowler, Kvelyn Sue. Factors related to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the family. Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. 1972. (Dr. Manning) 

Heck, Kamona. Factors related to employment 
bta^us of married women in disadvantag >d 
areas. M.S. thesis. 1973. (Dr. Williams) 

Ko/Jer, Justine. Factors related to adequacy and 
dependability of family income as perceived 
by liomcmakers hidisadvantagcd urban areas. 
Ph.D. dissertation. 1973. (Dr. Man 'f 

Iowa: Iowa Stale University, Ames, F imily Knviron- 
ment Department: 

Listen, Margaret L Families as -esources and 
recipients of rural comniuniLy development. 
Paper presented at the Rural Community 
Development Seminar: Focus on Iowa. Center 
for Agricultural and Rural Development, Iowa 
State University. January-May, 1972. 

Yearns, Mary Holt. Housing satisfactions associ- 
ated with patterns of living In rural communi- 
ties of southwest lowa. M.S. thesis. 1972. 
(Dr. Liston) 

.Sriramlu» Tma. Socioeconomic levels related to 
orlentatloiis to life of mothers in small towns 
of southwest Iowa. Ph.D. dissertation. 1973. 
(Dr. Mston* Dr. Scruggs) 

Dahlin. Marjorle Brandt. Rural families' evalua- 
tions of feminism, equalitarianisni, and marital 
.satisfaction. M.S. thesis. 1973. ( Dr. H<ilt8ley ) 

Thee* Robert C. Approaches to measurement of 
housin^^- envlonment in small towns of south- 
west lowa. M.S. thesis. 1973. (Dr. Liston) 

Kansas: Kansas State Tniverslty, Manhattan. De- 
partment of Family and Child Devijiopment: 

Cromwell. Ronald K. Development of a parental 
attitude research scale for use with the lower 
and middle classes. M.S. thesis. 19(>9. (Dr. 
Ilollmai. ) 



Ward, Vtrginlai Four troubled adolescents, M S, 
thesis, r97(K(Dr. B'^ltman) 

BoUmani Stephan U,^ and Prahellle M, Flrebaiigh, 
NC«9(): An lnii;)rdlseipUnao* approach to re- 
search. Paper presented at the liesearch Ses- 
sloni American Home Kconomles Association 
Annual Meeting. Denver, Colorado^Junci 1971, 

McDanleU Harry W. Patterns of tnteractUm of 
disadvantaged families, M.S. thesis. 1971. (Dr. 
HoUman ) 

Wyckoff, Phlliu J, Analyslsof some of the factors 
that contribute to marital conflict resolution, 
M.S. thesis. 1971. (Dr. HoUman) 

Cromwell, Ronald K., Stephan R. BoUnian, and 
Virginia M. Moxle>. Mfe styles of rural fami- 
lies In northeast Kansas. Paper presented at 
Midwest Sociological Society Annual Meetlngi 
Kansas City, Missouri. AprlU 1972. 

McCord, Ivalee H., and Stephan R. HoUman. 
New dlrectUms for extension funuly programs. 
Jounuilnf Extension 1()(2):36.43. 1972. 

White, Nancy J., Virginia M. Moxley, and Stephan 
P, Hollman. Families with children In a mental 
hospital. Paper presented at Midwest Socio* 
logical StK^ety Annual Meeting, Kansas City, 
Missouri, AprU, 1972. 

Helman, Dona, Virginia M. Moxley, and Stephan 
R. Hollman. Institutionalization and behavior 
nroblems of adolescents. Paper piosented at 
t «ldwest Sociological Society Annual Meeting, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. AprU, 1973. 

Moxley, Virginia M., Nancy J. White, and Stephan 
R. Hollman. Childhood mental illness— A family 
legacy. Journal of Home EconomicH Renearch. 
Summer, 1973, (In presn). 
Missouri; University of Missouri, Colombia. Family 
Kconomles and Management Department: 

Flelmlck, Sandra. Kmploynient and earnings of 
secondary workers in Missouri Valley small 
towns. Ph.D. dissertation. 1972. 
(Dr. Met/en, Dr. Hivens) 

Townes, He .ty J. Factors affecting levels of finan- 
cial commitments among families In small 
towns In Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 
M.S. thesis. 1972. 
(Dr. Mety-en) 

Nebraska: University of Nebraska, Lincoln. Depart- 
ment of Human Development and the Family: 

Woodward, John C, and Mary Jane Visser. An- 
other life style. Quarterly Serrinff Farm, Ranch 
and Home, University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture. Spring, 1973. 

Nevada: University of Nevada, Reno. School of 

Home Kc(momics: 

Kees, Sally. A description of the audience and 
selected communications modia in low inccmie 
areas. M.S. thesis. 1971. 
(Dr. Daly) 

Thurber, Dorothy. Factors Influencing variations 
of characteristics J disadvantaged families. 
M.S. thesis. 1972. 
(Dr. Daly) 
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Ohio: Ohio Statu UnlvurBttyi Coh^mbus. Depurtment 
uf Hoim Miinugomonti Hou^ingi rnd Kquipmotit; 

Lovlngoodi Kobuccii Pm Fi*anclUo M. Firebuughi 
and ttuth hi Duacon. Kamily income tn an 
urban» low Income aroa. Ohio Report on Re- 
nearch and Development. Hoptun^bor-Octobori 
1972. 

Toxa«: Texas A & M Unlver8lty» C^oUoge Station. 
Department of Agricultural KconomlcB and Rural 
Sociology: 

Kutneri Nancy (1. V'uluntary asHociatlon involve** 
ment among rural and urban low^lncome 
nuople: AnnotatlouB of the research literature, 
bepartmeutal Information Report No. 
(*olIego Stationi Texas: Department of Agri- 
cultural KconomicH and Rural Sociology*, Texas 
A&M University. 1969. 

Kutner, Nancy (t. Some perspectives on the role 
of voluntary associations among low-Income 
groups. Paper presented at ihe annual Texas 
Agricultural hxpf.'rlment StatUm Conference. 
Coliuge Station, Texas. January, '970. 

Kutner, Nancy G. The low-inctmie Joiner: Aspects 
of intraclass variation in voluntary association 
involvement. Paper presented at tho annual 
meeting of the Southern Sociological Society, 
Atlanta, Georgia. April, 1970, 

Kuvlesky, William P. and Margaret Cannon. Per- 
ceptions of racial prejudice among rural and 
small tovsn blacks in u southern county. Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Rural 
Sociological Society, Denver, Colorado. Au- 
gust, 1971. 

Kutner, Nancy (}. Further examination of the 
coraciallsm hypothesis: Voluntary associations 
among blacks in a Texas small town and 
metropolis. Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. August, 1972. 

Kuvlesky, William P., and Katheryn Thomas 
Dietrich. A longitudinal study of blacks' per- 
cepticms of race relations: A study of village 
blacks in a southern area. Paper presented at 
the annual meetinir of the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers, Richmond, Virginia. 
February, 1972. 

Kuvlesky, William P., Hichard Warren, andCJeorge 
Kagland. Orientations toward racial prejudice 
among metropt)litan and non-metropolitan 
blacks. Paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society, Bat<m 
Kouge, Louisiana. August, 1972. 

Dietrich, Katheryn Thomas. Black families in a 
non-metropolitan southern ctmnty: Social, eco- 
nomic and psychological attributes. Depart- 
mental Information Report. C*f)lluge Station: 
Department of Agricultural Kccnomlcs and 
Rural Sociology. Texas A&M Universi* v. 
June, 1973. 

Dietrich, Katheryn Thomas. Determinants of 
family power among low-Income southern 



blacks, Paper uresonted at the annual moot* 
Ing of the Southwestern Sociological Assuelu- 
ttoni Dallasi Texas, Marehi 

Dietrich, Kathefyui and William R Kuvlesky, 
Changes in the attitudes toward race relations 
of southern rural blacks: Analysis of a panel 
of village womeui 1U70*1U72. Paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workersi Atlanta, 
(leorgla, Kebruary> 1973, 

Kuvlesky, William W Jane Sell« and Kather>n 
Dietrich. Aspirations of rural black women and 
their orientations toward migration. Paper pre- 
seated at the annual meeting of the South- 
western Sociological Associatloni i)ailasi 
Texas. March, lU7a. 

Texas: Prairie View A&M College Prairie View* 
Sch(H>l of Home Kconomlcs: 

Hyrd. Klossie M., Karl A. Taft, and William l\ 
Kuvlesky. Black families under stress: A met* 
ro^)olltan-nonmetropt)l'*'Mi comparison of hu- 
man disability in a southern area. Paper pre- 
sented at Hural Sociological Society Annual 
Meeting. August 27, 1972. 

Taft, Karl, and Mossie Hyrd. Rlack famllie.H under 
stress: A metropolitan-nonmetropolitan ccmi- 
parison of individual family disability in a 
southern area. 'l*exas A&M Unlverslty-I*rairie 
View A&M College Cooperative Research 
(•enter. Department fcchnlcal Heport No. 72- 
1. September, 1972. 

Byrd, Flossie M., and .Avis B. Crosby. tJompre- 
hennive annotat. d bibliography on disability. 
Texas /\ & M l^nlversity-Pralrle View A&M 
College Cooperative Research Center. Depart- 
mental Technical Hepun No. 73-1. May, 1973. 

Byrd, Klossie M., and r>\n A. Taft. Black families 
under stress: An Interregional comparison of 
individual and family disability among metro- 
politan blacks. I*aper presented at American 
Home Kconomlcs Association Annual Meeting, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. June 2«, 1973. 

Jackson, Sheryl R., and William P. Kuvlesky. 
Families under stress: An Interethnic com- 
parison of disability among selected metro- 
politan and nonmetropolltan families. Paper 
presented at Southv.'estern Sociological So- 
ciety. March 22, 1973 

Jackson, Sheryl R., and William P. Kuvlesky. 
Influence of family disability and social orien- 
tations of homewoikors of different ethnic pop- 
ulations: southern black, western Mexlcanfarm 
migrant and eastern whit rural families. Paper 
presented at Americmj home Kconomlcs Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. June 2«, 1973. 

Taft, Karl A., and Sheryl R. Jackson. Relation- 
ships between family disability and family 
interaction patterns: A met'^opolitan-nonmetro- 
politan comparistm of southern black families. 
Paper presei d at the Hural Sociology SectUm 
of the Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers. Februury «, 1973. 
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